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== JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION HOTELS — 


—fiotel Chamberlin — 
‘Poynt Comfort’ Cavern 


Fortress Monroe, - Va. 













These two magnificently-appointed Hotels are under the 
same management and offer the best and most convenient 
accommodations for Exposition visitors. The reasons for 
this statement are: 





ist. They are only twenty minutes from the Exposition Grounds. 

2d. The route is by ferry, which takes you directly through the as- 
sembled fleets, as you go to and fro esch day. 

3d. The boats are large and comfortable and the service frequent; 
not hot, dusty trolley or steam cars. 

4th, Old Point is a Government reservation. The sanitary conditions 
and police regulations are as good as ‘‘Uncle 8am” can make them, 

5th. Fortress Monroe, at Old Point, will be the scene of daily military 
maneuvers, band concerts, drills, parades, etc. 

6th, We have always cool days and nights; Old Point is ten degrees 
to twenty degrees cooler than the other side of Hampton Roads, where 
the Exposition is to be held. 

7th. There are no mosquitoes. 

8th. Our rates are reasonable, our business is permanent; we will be 
here after the Exposition closes, and we want to make friends for future 
business, so we do not intend to raise our prices, 

9th. We have the finest open-air restaurant in the world at the CHAM- 
BERLIN; fight over the water, in full view of all the ships and grounds. 
The best a la carte service. 
10th. We have accommodations for 2,000 people. 









Booklets of both Hotels are to be had at the offices of all transportation 
companies, or you can address, for information and the reservation of 


GEORGE R. ADAMS, Manager, 


FORTRESS MONROE, VIRGINIA. 


OLD POINT AND FORTRESS MONROE ARE THE SAME PLACE; OLD 
POINT COMFORT BEING THE OLD HISTORIC NAME, FORT- 
RESS MONROE BEING THE POST OFFICE. 





In writing advertisers kindly mention ForESTRY AND IRRIGATION 
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iw” Dublishers Failure 


Places in our hands the remainder of Their Greatest Publication 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


9 Massive Royal Octavo Volumes, 4,000 double-column pages, 2,000 superb illustrations. 
Brand New, latest edition, down to 1906, beautifully bound in half Morocco 


At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending us the Coupon below. Tear off 
the Coupon, write name and address plainly, and mail to us now before you forget it. 

Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is Cone, but | is femily derive an income from his history, and to print our price 
broadcast, for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets, would cause great injury to future sales. 
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Weighs 
55 Ibs. 


| greeny takes you back to the dawn of history, long before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; down 
through the romantic, troubled times of Chaldea’s grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s 
wealth and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of French ele- 
ganceand British power; to the rise of the Western world, including the complete history of the United States and 
all other nations down to the close of the Russia-Japan war. 


gong lig enviable position as an historian is due to his wonderfully beautiful style, a style no other his- 

torian has ever equaled. He pictures the great historical events as though they were happening before 

your eyes; he carries you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings and queens and warriors ; 

to sit in the Roman Senate ; to march against Saladin and his dark-skinned followers ; to sail the southern 
seas with Drake; to circumnavigate the globe with Magellan; to watch that thin line of Greek spear- 
men work havoc with the Persian hordes on the field of Marathon ; to know Napoleon as you know 
Roosevelt. He combines absorbing interest with supreme reliability, and makes the heroes of his- 
tory real living men and women, and about them he weaves the rise and fall of empires in such FREE 
a fascinating style that history becomes as absorbingly interesting as the greatest of fiction. COUPON 


P . . w 

IDPATH?’S History is strongly endorsed by Presidents Harrison, Cleveland, and auaneny 
McKinley, Jefferson Davis, Lew Wallace, John L. Stoddard, Bishop Vincent, Association 

Dr. Cuyler, Rabbi Hirsch, Presidents of Ann Harbor, Amherst, Brown, 204 ae % 

Dartmouth, Tufts, Trinity, Bates, Colby, Sith, Vassar, Yale, and other es 

Colleges, and by the Great American People, 200,000 of whom own and love it. Please mail, without 
‘ cost to me, sample pages 

PATH is generally concelei the Greatzst History ever written. of Ridpath’s History con- 
15 te thes % é Sry taining his famous “‘Race 
s the only general history recognized as an authority. Chart’’ in colors,map of China 
and Japan, diagram of Panama 


$1 Itisso beautifully written your children will learn to loveit. Caadl, cbe., cad veka Gone 





You should know history in these history-making days. ticulars of your special offer to 
einen This is your chance to buy for less than ever before. Forestry and Irrigation readers 
Compinie Set, You may pay in small sums monthly, if you wish. 
| 
g Balance =| SEND COUPON TO-DAY AND WE WILL 
Monthly. MAIL SAMPLE PAGES FREE 
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Editions de Luxe atHalf Price 





Published by John D. Morris & Co. 














Twenty-one Standard Works 

















The Morris De Luxe editions are the 
most highly regarded of any published 
today. Each edition of Standard Authors 
is limited and offered first to the lovers 
of fine books who have come to depend 
upon us to build their libraries. 

There are a few of each of the follow- 
ing left after supplying those who buy 
regularly: and as such an announcement 
as this brings hundreds of replies, orders 
will have to be filled in accordance with 
the date of the requests. 








We will send prepaid 


to anyone who is really interested in De 
Luxe Editions of Standard Authors and 
other important literary works, one ot 
our De Luxe catalogues, which cost us 
$2.50 each to make. 

John D. Morris & Co., Publishers, 
have made it possible for those who 
know and love books, to build their 
libraries of fine editions at moderate 


prices. 


The complete plan and catalogue will be sent upon receipt of the coupon attached. 
Clip and mail it at once if you are interested. 


COUPON 


Gentlemen: Please send me, post~paid, your free catalogue of De Luxe Editions 
and full particulars of your special limited offer of the sets which I have checked. 





Check (X) Here 
VICTOR HUGO 
GEORGE ELIOT 
SIR WALTER SCOTT ... 


GARNER AND LODGE’S HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


GIBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL OF 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE. ............... 


MODERN ELOQUENCE 


Check (X) Here 

















EMERSON’S ESSAYS, ADDRESSES 


McCARTHY’S IRISH LITERATURE.... 
PEPYS’ DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES 





Name 


Address 





























John D. Morris & Go. Publishers, 12th and Chestnut Sts.. Philadelphia 








F.A.LJ. 

















THE GARDEN PLANT 


GLADIOLI 


IN JUNE 














SPECIAL JUNE OFFER 


One-half year, Garden Magazine * z $/.00 





One dozen Groff’s Hybrid Gladioli - 2 1.00 
One full I:lb. can of Bonora, prepaid 2 .65 
SPECIAL PRICE, $1.00 $2.65 


endless shades and combinations of color, surpassed by no other blooms. We 

have secured for you a strain of the very best quality of Groff’s world-famous 
hybrid Gladioli. These will be shipped direct from the largest gladioli farm in the world, 
that of Mr. Cowee, of Berlin, N. Y. We guarantee the bulbs will be satisfactory. They 
will include some of the new violet and lilac shades of the Gold Medal and Silver 
Trophy strains. 


The Garden Magazine 


—covers every branch of flower, vegetable and fruit growing, trees and shrubs, 
coldframes, water gardens, fertilizers, the small greenhouse, indoor plants—in fact 
everything pertaining to planting of any kind. With it you can make your grounds 
more beautiful, your garden more productive. With it the amateur can have a 
garden like a professional’s. From cover to cover, advertisements and all, it is 
brimful of things you should know, and just when you should have them in mind. 
THE GARDENMAGAZINE is there with its ‘‘reminder’’ just when the rush of other 
things might have let something slip your mind until too late. 

The following, out of twenty-five departments which appear from month to month, 

show the field covered. They include: 


N°: IS THE TIME to plant gladioli, that superb flower of easiest growth and 


THE GARDENER'S REMTEDER TREnS AND SRO THE ROCK GARDEN 

THE VEG abt GARDEN WINDOW GARDE IMPLEMENTS 

ar FRUIT GARDEN THE BULB DEPARTMENT ANNUAL FLOWERS 
Ad AND HOTBEDS THE LAWN VINES AND TRAILERS 

FERTILIZERS GARDEN INSECTS THE WATER GARDEN 


THE SMALL GREENHOUSE CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 


A subscription to the magazine includes two of the greatest gardening publications issued during 
the year: The Spring Planting Number and the Fall Planting Number. Coming to you in April and 
October with their help in all that concerns the proper planting of the garden and grounds, these num- 
bers are so explicit that they leave you without any doubt as to what to do on any phase of planting. 














We will begin your subscription with the great April 
Planting Number, which contains the most practical 


planting tables ever published for planting vegetables 

and flowers and for spraying of all kinds. sow GUT OFF HERE ------------ 
With each subscription we will give free and postpaid DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 

a regular 65-cent 1-lb. can of Bonora, the wonderful, new 133 East 16th St., New York 

plant food. This will make your plants and flowers gic ney ‘ 

grow and bloom as never before. It is odorless and can Please send me THE GARDEN MAGA- 

be used indoors or out. It is excellent for the lawn. ZINE for one-half year, 1 doz. Groff'’s Hy- 


brid Gladioli (guaranteed) and a 1-lb. can 


ORDER THIS “JUNE COMBINATION’ TODAY of Bonora, all fully prepaid, as per your 
offer in FoREStRY & IRRIGATION. I en- 
Simply mail this coupon with a single dollar bill. ¢lose one dollar. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CoO. 


























THE 


American forestry Association 


OFFICERS FOR 1907 


President 
Hon. JAMES WILSON, Secretary of Agriculture 


Vice-Presidents-at-Large : 
Dr. EDWARD EVERETT HALE 
Mr. F. E. WEYERHAEUSER 


Mr. JAMES W. PINCHOT 
Dr. B. E. FERNOW 


Mr. JOHN L. KAUL 


Secretary, THOMAS ELMER WILL, Washington, D. C. 
Treasurer, OTTO LUEBKERT, Washington, D. C. 


Directors 
JAMES WILSON HENRY S. GRAVES W. W. FINLEY 
WILLIAM L. HALL F. H. NEWELL GEORGE K. SMITH 
GEORGE P.WHITTLESEY GIFFORD PINCHOT WILLIAM S. HARVEY 
JAMES H. CUTLER N. J. BACHELDER H. A. PRESSEY 
RUTHERFORD P. HAYES ALBERT SHAW . GEORGE F. PEABODY 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To THOMAS ELMER WILL, 
Secretary American Forestry Association 
1311 G St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: I hereby signify my desire to become a member of the American 
Forestry Association. Two Dollars ($2.00) for annual dues enclosed herewith. 


Very truly yours, 


Name___ 


P.O. Address 
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Jamestown Exposition 


Before visiting the exposition, look up Jamestown and allied subjects in your 
New International, and you will be in a better position to appreciate and enjoy the 


exposition. 

While at the exposition, visit our exhibit in the Liberal Arts Building, which 
is open to everyone, for reference and information regarding the exposition. 

Our exhibit of the great modern encyclopedia—The New International—will 


be found most interesting. 


The New International 
Encyclopaedia 


stands to-day as the most complete, accurate and up-to-date of all reference works. 

Its articles are quoted by leading authorities everywhere as the most authentic 

information extant on all subjects. Every field of knowledge is covered in its pages. 
Our easy payment plan places this work in your home wtthout a large 





initial outlay. a7 
i oO 
S3 @ 
~ “ 
20 Volumes, 100,000 Subjects, 16,000 Pages, 7,000 Illustrations fond Ps 
a aN s* More 
: og ; 
To learn more about this work, let us send 9 Pott ee sers™ 
SOL TDL Vee 
you two interesting and useful books, FREE Pct re, SO 
F ~) gsr 
One is our famous 25-cent Question Book, which contains every-dav x * * si ee 
questions you ought to know how to answer, but half of which you prob- S Fred 
ably cannot answer off-hand. It shows the usefulness and practicability ee atc: Pra™® 
of the foremost encyclopedia in existence. »” eS xc a* of 
The other book contains pages descriptive of The New Interna- > x oe ve 
tional Encyclopedia, specimen pages, fac-simile illustrations from ay is? Se 
The New International, showing the work’s scope, and the » s FOO a 
easy payment plan by which one can secure this great work Ph” 9%, 456 “er 
without a large initial expenditure. Write us to-day. oo" & oe 
<< % ors oa m 
Dodd, Mead & Co., Publishers > .» OKO . aS 
D” 0 Sd oP : & 9° 
372 Fifth Avenue, New York City Me ote F = , o* ms 
ee al ? ; ° r. @ - 
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BROADEN YOUR FIELD OF KNOWLEDGE! 


DO YOU KNOW that there is a magazine that abstracts and condenses 
the best literary material of gexera/ interest contained in the hundreds of 
engineering, scientific and technical periodicals of America and Europe and 
reprints valuable technical information from the daily papers, trade pamphlets, 
proceedings of technical societies, lectures, etc., which you cannot get in the 
regular trade press ? That is only part of the field occupied by 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


A Record and Digest of Current Informa: 
tion on Engineering and General Science 








Besides thirty to forty articles of this kind, it gives announcements and authori- 
tative reviews of books, new features of technical education and a classified, descriptive 


Index to Technical Articles in Current Periodical Literature 


comprising some 500 references and brought down to the first of the month of issue. 








‘*This splendid publication is even better than the publishers 
promised. It should have a place in every engineering, scientific and 
technical library. We predict for Technical Literature a_ brilliant 
career.’’—Mining Reporter (Denver). 





‘* Contains more engineering miscellany selected with discriminating 
judgment than we have seen in any other publication. The reviews 
of books are very careful and of unusual value for technical accuracy.’’ 

—Concrete Engineering (Cleveland). 





‘*Crammed with well selected stuff, not only what is vital, but also 
what is obscure—fine technical information in the bodies of corpora- 
tion reports, speeches, lectures, etc., which often escapes the regular 
press.’’—Printer’s Ink (New York). 





‘‘No other journal is devoted wholly to the field selected for 
Technical Literature. It far surpasses any other in the number, length, 
variety and general interest of its articles reprinted or condensed from 
its contemporaries.’’—Eugincering News (New York). 





Subscription Rates. $2.00 a Year. Single Copies 20 Cents 


SPECIAL OFFER-—Send 25 cents for a two months’ 
trial Subscription. Send your quarter to-day and ask 
for a premium book offer in connection with renewal. 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE, °"° Jew York. 





























RAILROAD BONDS 


Hold for the investor the best form of security. 
A mortgage on valuable property of undisputed 
intrinsic worth, being negotiable and with a 
wide market. 

Owing to present conditions, we believe that 
now is the time to purchase high grade bonds of 
this class on peculiarly favorable terms. We have 
recently purchased two issues of bonds represent- 
ing in the one case a short time investment yield- 
ing a high rate of interest; in the other a long 
time investment yielding a fair rate of interest. 

First : $2,500,000 two-year t¢ Gold Notes, gua- 
ranteed principal and interest by two railroads, 
and secured by $4,000,000 First Mortgage 44% 
Bonds, selling to day in the open market at 90 and 
interest, showing an equity of 44% at the present 


price. 
Price 100 and interest. Yielding 6% 
(Special Circular No. 159) 
Second : $2,000,000 twenty-year 5% First Mortgage 
Gold Terminal Bonds, guaranteed principal and 
interest by two railroads, 


Price 102 and interest. Yielding 4.80% 


(Special Circular No. 160) 


POTTER, CHOATE & PRENTICE 


BANKERS 
Hanover Bank Building, New York 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 

















9 Per Cent and 6 Per Cent 


CITY COUNTY SCHOOL 


The United States Treasury Depart- 
ment accepts Government deposits, 
such as we offer for sale. Your prin- 
cipal can not shrink, and your interest 
is always assured, as we remit for your 
coupons the day they are due. 

These securities are always available 
as collateral and readily convertible 
into cash. We handle no other class 
of bonds and offer only those primar- 
ily purchased for our own investment. 
Genuiness of bonds guaranteed and 
certificates of legality furnished. $0 
why not select a 6% county bond to net 
you from 4% to 5%? 

Descriptive circnlar, with price and 
denomination, free on request. 


THE NEW FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Dept. ii, Columbus, Ohio 























$500 BONDS 


We have for sale 
sevaral issues of 


Long Time Municipal Bonds 


which are direct obligations of 
cities and school districts in grow- 
ing sections of tke country. We 


offer these bonds at prices to yield 


4.25 to 4.50 per cent 


Send for$No. 72 Circular 











EF. Hl. ROLLINS & SONS 


21 Milk Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Convertible Bonds 


Properly selected investments are 
based upon safety and income yield com- 
bined; in other words, minimum risk of 
principal and maximum income return. 


It is in this respect that the services of 
experienced Investment Bankers are ab- 
solutely essential. With us the subject 
is one of very careful study, and we make 
it a specialty to give prompt and satis- 
factory attention to all communications 
received from individual investors. 


In the third edition of our 6-page cir- 
cular, entitled ‘Convertible Bords,.” we 
describe practically all of such invest- 
ments now upon the market. In addition, 
we explain why such bonds, when 
properly selected, are well regarded by 
conservative investors, and also why 
they possess every probability of return- 
ing exceptionally large profits. 


Simply write for Circular No. 171 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


William and Pine Sts., New York. 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 























A Non-Fluctuating Investment 


IN fifteen years this Company has sold $260,000,000 
of Guaranteed Mortgages. No investor has lost one 
dollar of either principal or interest. 

We now offer this First Mortgage Security on New 

York City Real Estate in the form of 
: 4’, Per Cent 
Guaranteed Mortgage Certificates 
in amounts of $500 and $1,000 
5 slutely guarantee { 
D “MORTGAGE GUAT 
Capital and Surplus, $5 it 


me of your money Ww 


AND | RUST Co 
176 Broadway 


New York City 
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SCHOOL BONDS 
NETTING 5 PER CENT 


$100,000—$500 School Bends of Hot Springs, Arkansas, 5% interest, semi-annually’ 
maturing in from one to fifteen years. Price par to 101. 

$100,000—$1,000 Harrison County, lowa, 6“ (semi-annual) Drainage Bonds, maturing 
from one to fifteen years. 

Our issues are all approved by counsel of national reputation. 

Our Farm Mortgage Department has invested Six Million Dollars—with perfect results. 
Let us tell you about these securities. 


WE HAVE MANY $500 TO $1,000 INVESTMENTS 


Our securities are suitable for the Saver and those of large wealth; in fact, all 
who buy for interest and safety. Securities subject to market fluctuations have an 
element of speculation which is not attached to investments in Bonds payable out ef 
taxation, or to Bonds secured by broad acres of the nation’s richest lar~s, 


THIS 1S A MOST FAVORABLE TIME TO BUY BONDS 


Take advantage of the opportunity and place your funds permanently and safely. 

We sell bonds by mail daily to a large and discerning clientile. Why not to you 
also? Our customers East, West, North and South will recommend us. We will 
give you nearby references. 

Send your name for our mailing list and secure our offerings. 

Special arrangements with Banks desiring securities for customers. 


W. R. Compton Bond and Mortgage Co. 


1001 Wardell Bldg., Macon, Missouri 
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EDITORIAL 


Pushingthe Responses are coming 
—— in to our call published 
ee in the May issue for a 
special fund with which to push the 
Appalachian campaign. Much more 
however, is needed. The work should 
be begun at once. To wait till Con- 
gress assembles is like seeking to reap 
when we have not sown. A fund of 
$5,000 should be at hand. Toward 
raising this we have made but a be- 
ginning. Vast interests are depend- 
ent upon saving the Appalachian and 
White Mountain forests. Can those 
concerned make a wiser investment 
than in an _ educational campaign 
looking to the enactment of this ill? 
In this issue appears the text of a 
White Mountain-Appalachian cam- 
paign document just prepared. It is 
proposed to preface this with an up- 
to-date map of the United States 
showing existing National Forests, 
their area when massed (equaling all 
the territory in the United States 
north of North Carolina and east of 
Ohio), and the proposed Appalach- 
ian and White Mountain reserves. 
The circular will end with names of 
the officers of the Association. 


The Association plans to publish 
this circular in ten-thousand lots and 
distribute it widely. Members of the 
Association can materially aid the 
campaign by ordering this document 
in quantities, giving it out at public 
meetings, enclosing it in their letters, 
having it run, wholly or in part, in 
newspapers and periodicals, and oth- 
erwise scattering it in every wise and 
practicable way. The circular, neatly 
printed on good paper, may be order- 
ed from the office of the Association 
at 35 cents per-hundred copies. 


Taxation is a science in 
ie itself, and far too little 

understood. Its shift- 
ings and incidence lead at times to re- 
markable results often undreamed of 
in the philosophy of the authors of 
the legislation. 

In his book, “The Study of Sociol- 
ogy,’ Mr. Herbert Spencer gives an 
interesting illustration of the way in 
which things social and economic act 
by contraries. He describes the ef- 
forts of a novice who, in attempting 
to hammer out a metallic plate, applies 
his tool to the salient parts, and beats 











276 
down the places which, to his eye, 
particularly need to be beaten down. 
The result, however, is that, before he 
has proceeded far, the metal has as- 
sumed shapes fearful and wonderful 
to behold, and its last state is, by far, 
worse than its first. 


Mr. Spencer gives this as an illus- 
tration of the abortive consequences 
which usually follow unscientific at- 
tempts to effect social and economic 
results. 

History abounds with illustrations 
of boomerang legislation and admin- 
istration. In France, under the old 
regime, experiments in taxation were 
made which, it is to be hoped, will 
never be repeated. Taxes were laid 
on windows, with the result that, to es- 
cape them, people boarded up their 
windows and sat in the dark. Salt 
was taxed until abstinence from salt 
menaced the health of the people. In 
Egypt. date trees were once taxed 
until the people cut down their trees. 


Through discouraging production 
and possession, to the extent, at times, 
of actually taxing things out of exist- 
ence, the enginery of taxation, nomi- 
nally employed for public ends, has 
often proved a fearful weapon for so- 
cial mischief. 


Studies, within the last quarter cen- 
tury, on this subject, should, by this 
time, have begun to bear fruit. Much, 
however, remains to be accomplished, 
as is proved by the éxisting condi- 
tion of forest taxation in the various 
States. ‘As shown by a paper soon to 
appear in ForESTRY AND IRRIGATION, 
forests are not infrequently taxed out 
of existence in this country. Owners, 
willing and even anxious to retain 
their forests, are so burdened by oner- 
ous taxes as to be driven to cut the 
forests and dispose of the timber in 
sheer self-defense. That this process 
is socially suicidal should be evident 
without argument. It continues, 
nevertheless. Friends of the forests 
should take a strong stand against 
taxation which works such havoc. 
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The Cotton In Philadelphia, on May 
aii 15th to 17th, occurred 
eeting 


the Eleventh Annual 
Convention and Exhibit of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. This was the Association’s “re- 
cord” meeting. The attendance was 
large and the interest marked. Many 
notable papers were read, including 
one by President W. W. Finley, of the 
Southern Railway. At the First Reg- 
iment Armory, an exhibition of tex- 
tile machinery was given, showing the 
progress made in recent years in the 
development of machinery for the 
textile trade. New and improved 
methods of power transmission and 
distribution, and of making the factory 
light, attractive and cheerful were 
shown. The machinery of the hall 
was motor driven. 


Shortly before the meet- 
ing of the convention 
appeared Census Bulle- 
tin No. 76, on Cotton Production in 
1906. The bulletin gives statistics 
for the years 1902 to 1906. Through- 
out this period Texas held first place 
as a cotton producer. Mississippi was 
second in 1902 and 1903, since which 
latter date Georgia has held second 
place. In 1902 and 1903 Georgia 
was third; in 1904 Mississippi became 
third; she was fourth in 1905 but 
became third again in 1906. 

The total crop in 1906 was 13,305,- 
265 bales (counting round as _ half 
bales). 


Cotton 
Production 


There was distributed in 
the convention a bro- 
chure on The World’s 
Cotton Trade and United States Cot- 
ton Production. This useful pamph- 
let was prepared by John J. Macfar- 
lane, and published by the Philadel- 
phia Commercial Museum. This pub- 
lication shows the raw cotton produc- 
tion of the world for 1905-’06 to 
have been 18,360,000 bales, of which 
the United States produced 11,234,- 
000. India followed with 3,388,000. 


Cotton 
Manufactures 











j 
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The total mill consumption of the 
world for the same period was 17,- 
879,137 bales; 4,909,000 being credit- 
ed to the United States and 3,865,000 
to Great Britain. 

The world’s cotton spindles num- 
bered 120,090,595. Of these, 48,826,- 
ooo were in Great Britain and 25,250,- 
ooo, in the United States. 

The total cotton manufactures ex- 
ported from manufacturing countries 
in 1906 were valued at $900,000,000. 
Of these, Great Britain exported 
$483,000,000. Germany ranked sec- 
ond, with $98,000,000, and the United 
States, fifth, with $43,000,000. 

The leading importer of cotton 
manufactures for 1906 was India, 
with $141,000,000; China was second, 
with $131,000,000; the United States 
was third, with $69,000,000, and 
Great Britain fourth, with $45,000,- 
000. 

The total value of cotton manufac- 
tures in the United States as shown 
by the census of 1905 was $450,467,- 
704. Massachusetts led with $130,- 
000,000; South Carolina was second, 
with $49,000,000; North Carolina, 
third, with $47,000,000, and Georgia, 
fourth, with $35,000,000. 

By the census of 1905 the leading 
cotton manufacturing city in the 
United States was Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts, which manufactured $32,- 
000,000 of cotton. New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, followed with $22,- 
000,000; Lowell, Massachusetts, was 
third with $19,000,000, and Philadel- 
phia, fourth, with $17,000,000. 


In cotton manufactur- 
Power ing, power is a prime 

factor. The old form 
was steam; the new and coming form 
is _ electricity. Improvements in 
means of transmission render electric- 
ity a much more important form of 
power than heretofore. 

Electric power is’ generated from 
waterpower. Waterpower abounds 
in the South in the rivers rising in 
the Southern Appalachian Mountains. 
Its significance is suggested by a pa- 


per read before the Tenth Annual 
Convention of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., May 16th and 17th, 1906, 
by Mr. W. S. Lee, Jr., Chief Engi- 
neer of the Southern Power Company. 
Mr. Lee’s subject was ‘Electricity: 
the Power Behind the south.” he 
says: “The South’s greatest asset and 
advantage consists in its numerous 
waterpowers situated throughout the 
cotton producing and cotton manufac- 
turing district. The South has some- 
thing like 2,000,000 horse-power still 
to be developed in the very heart of 
the cotton fields, and in a climate 
where ice cannot materially affect 
this development.” 


Pare The continued existence 
Maintaining : oa ; 
the Falls of these falls depends, 

of course, upon the con- 
tinued existence of the streams of 
which they are a part. Further, their 
value depends upon the regularity of 
the flow of the streams. An equable 
flow is essential. A stream which 
discharges floods of water at certain 
seasons and then goes practically dry 
for weeks or months is worthless for 
waterpower purposes. 

The regularity of the flow of the 
streams depends absolutely upon the 
presence of forests upon the slopes 
from which these streams are fed. 
The cutting of these forests means the 
destruction of these waterpowers and, 
with it, the destruction of the great 
commercial advantage now enjoyed 
by southern cotton manufacturers em- 
ploying electricity. 


As is well known to stu- 
The Menace dents of forestry, these 

Appalachian forests and 
the streams, falls and powers thereon 
depending, are menaced. Before the 
woodsman’s ax and the succeeding 
fires, these slopes are being swept as 
with the besom of destruction. 


The only salvation for 
The Remedy this situation lies in the 
establishment of a Na- 
tional Forest in the Southern Appa- 
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lachian Mountains. That the cotton 
manufacturers are awakening is evi- 
dent by the strong resolutions, found 
elsewhere in this issue, adopted by the 
Philadelphia Convention, in favor of 
the establishment of the Appalachian- 
White Mountain Forest reserves. 


Cooperage At Buffalo, N. Y., on 
Men Also May 2Ist to 23d, the 
In Line - : 


National Slack Coop- 
erage Manufacturers’ Association held 
a meeting. One of the subjects before 
that convention was the Appalachian- 
White Mountain question. To this 
body, as to the Cotton Manufacturers, 
the preservation of the Appalachian 
Mountain forests is fundamental. .The 
cooperage men see one of the most 
important sources of their raw mate- 
rial failing in the denudation of Appa- 
lachian Mountain forests. While they 
use many kinds of woods, hardwood 
is especially important to them. Our 
last remaining, important, stock of 
hardwoods is in the South. Appa- 
lachian Mountain forest destruction 
means the destruction of this hard- 
wood stock. It is worthy of note that 
the slack cooperage men unanimously 
passed a set of resolutions as clear and 
ringing as those adopted by the cot- 
ton men, also demanding the enact- 
ment of the Appalachian-White 
Mountain reserve bill. 


The meeting to be held 
in Denver, on June 18th, 
19th and 2oth, will be 
watched with interest. It has been 
called by Governor Henry A. Buchtel, 
of Colorado, pursuant to a resolution 
adopted by the Colorado Legislature 
last winter. Two thousand delegates 
are announced. The principal sub- 
jects for consideration are expected 
to be the questions of public lands and 
National Forests. 


The Denver 
Meeting 


It is alleged that this meeting is 
being promoted by the opponents of 
both the public lands and National 
Forest policies of the present National 
administration. 
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As is well known, there is opposi- 
tion in certain quarters in the West 
to both these policies. Some reasons 
given are as follows: 

The public land laws in the West 
have been frequently and flagrantly 
violated. Among the offenders have 
been found men in high places, indus- 
trial and political, What is uncon- 
ventionally styled “land stealing” is 
by no means unknown. For example, 
a certain mining company, represent- 
ing eastern capital, located 1,800 
placer mining claims in Plumas and 
Butte Counties, Cal. The claims ag- 
gregated 265,000 acres and were 
mostly in the National Forests. It 
was generally understood that timber 
and not gold was sought. Local peo- 
ple refer humorously to such claims as 
“assaying” so many thousand feet of 
lumber per acre. Such cases are now 
being diligently investigated. The 
Forest Service, with the assistance of 
the United States Geological Survey’s 
mineral experts, is making detailed 
examination of such claims, and if the 
reports show entries to be invalid, the 
claims are contested. The Washing- 
ton Times of May 2oth said editorial- 
ly: “Present indications are that this 
year’s crop of land grabbing convicts 
will be the largest and most distin- 
guished ever gathered in through the 
processes of the courts. It will be 
garnered from all the public land 
States, but largely from Colorado, 
Oregon, Washington, Wyoming, and 
Utah. The courts and the prosecut- 
ors are working in perfect harmony, 
and it is apparent that the law-break- 
ers are at last in a condition of demor- 
alization and rout.” 

There is also hostility to. the Na- 
tional Forest policy. As shown in our 
recent articles by Supervisors Breen 
and Shinn, this adverse feeling was 
once shared by ordinary, every-day 
citizens. Closer acquaintance, how- 
ever, with the National Forests and 
their administrators has materially 
and fundamentally changed this feel- 
ing. Those who once opposed now 
commend. Even yet, however, not all 
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of this type of people fully understand 
the National Forest policy. Some 
think that agricultural lands are be- 
ing held out of use in National For- 
ests. Therecent letter by Secretary of 
Agriculture Wilson in reply to the 
memorial by the Washington State 
Legislature should set at rest all 
doubt on this score. 

Others again look askance upon the 
proposal that the open, public range 
shall be controlled by the National 
Government, speciously arguing that 
the public lands are public property 
and, therefore, should be available to 
the people without charge. 

The sophistry of this argument is, 
of course, evident when it is remem- 
bered that the range users are about 
as large a percentage of ‘‘the people’’ 
as were the three tailors of Tooley 
street, and that what is actually de- 
manded is that the property of the 
whole people shall be turned over to 
this handful to be by them gratuitously 
used and abused. 

Many Western men are, however, 
wearying of the warfare, often san- 
guinary and tragic, between cattle 
men and sheep men; and are coming 
to realize that here, as everywhere, 
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government is better than anarchy. 
sut of the “confused and doubtful” it 
is always possible to take advantage. 
It is believed, therefore, that a power- 
ful minority, whose interests are 
threatened, will be present at the Den- 
ver convention, to renew the battle so 
fiercely fought in the last session of the 
United States Senate, and endeavor 
to modify or reverse the policies 
which, to them, are so objectionable. 


The Washington Times of May 17th 
éxclaimed: “It would be a most re- 
markable thing if the West should be 
lined up by such means against the 
enforcement of the laws of the land!” 

Unquestionably, the present are 
stirring days. Public opinion is un- 
dergoing a profound transformation. 
Courses that were once condoned are 
now sharply called in question. Men 
who stood out as leaders in industry 
and politics are sternly brought to 
book. The innocent bystander, con- 
cerned only in the triumph of justice 
and the public good, can watch the 
situation with calmness, assured that 
out of it all will come a clearer atmos- 
phere, a more healthful moral tone, 
and a broader and better citizenship. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


State Forest Commis- 
sioner E. T. Ring of 
Maine is devising plans 
to prevent forest fires. Besides post- 
ing watchers for fires on high places, 
twenty thousand notices of warning to 
campers have been printed on cloth, 
and widely distributed in the woods. 
Mr. Ring’s efforts last year were very 
successful. 


Reducing 
Danger of 
Forest Fires 


Death of Mrs. Mrs, Lydia Phillips Wil- 
Lydia Phillips jiams, chairman, until 
Williams 

the present year, of the 
Forestry Committee of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, died at 
her home in Minneapolis, Minn., on 
May 11. Her death resulted from 


pneumonia and followed a brief illness. 


As Chairman of the Forestry Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Williams did a notable 
work, both with voice and pen, in 
widening the knowledge and deepen- 
ing the interest of club women in the 
great work of forestry in the United 
States. In addition, Mrs. Williams 
was very active as a promoter of for- 
estry interests among men and as 
an agent for securing wise forestry 
legislation. Mrs. Williams undoubt- 
edly did much as a forestry pioneer in 
blazing the way and preparing the path 
for larger and deeper forestry work 
by the important committee which, as 
chairman, she so honored. Her death 
will be lamented by all who knew of 
her strong personality and eminent 
services. 
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State Forest The last legislature of 
oe for Vermont passed an im- 
ermont . . 

portant act, establishing 
at the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion in Burlington a State nursery for 
growing forest tree seedlings. The 
law specifies that these are to be fur- 
nished for planting in the State at 
cost. The significance of this act be- 
comes evident when one considers that 
at least two-thirds of Vermont’s area 
is foreordained to grow trees, and that 
at present prices tree culture will 
bring a larger return for the invest- 
ment than any other crop. A crop of 
second growth pine, cut last year, 
yielded over eight hundred dollars’ 
worth of lumber: per acre. Nature 
does well there in natural forest 
growth, but the best results often re- 
quire some planting. 

Arrangement has- been made 
whereby the New York State Forester, 
C. H. Pettis, is to act as consulting 
forester for the Vermont Station, and 
the New York Forest Commission, 
through the Superintendent of For- 
ests, Col. W. F. Fox, will furnish a 
considerable number of two-year-old 
white pine seedlings to supplement the 
present stock on hand at Burlington. 
The Experiment Station is thus pre- 
pared to supply seedling trees to plant 
this spring, according to size, kind, and 
quantity, from two dollars to twelve 
dollars per thousand. 


Scarce Issues There was such a de- 
<i mand for the issues of 

FoRESTRY AND [RRIGA- 
Ion for January and February of the 
present year that they have become ex- 
hausted. The January issue had a tfe- 
port of the annual meeting of the 
American Forestry Association; and 
February had some special matter 
about the Appalachian National For- 
ests. Members or subscribers who do 
not care to save their copies will con- 
fer a favor by sending them to the of- 
fice of the Association, 1311 G Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Maine’s Maine, like other States, 
Roadside has suffered from de- 
Tree Law 


facement of the land- 
scapes by clean cutting of trees from 
woodlands clear up to the wagon 
tracks in bordering roads. By an 
“act to preserve trees abutting public 
ways and other places” the officers of 
a city or town have authority to take, 
by eminent domain, five rod strips run- 
ning along any public way, or located 
on uplands adjoining any navigable 
river or any body of water and hold 
this for “park purposes.” The public 
does not acquire a fee-title, and the 
owner can continue to use the land in 
any way consistent with the preserva- 
tion of the trees and shrubs. 


Congressof The Third International 
Silviculture = Congress of Silviculture 
at Vienna ° : : 

was held in conjunction 
with the Eighth International Con- 
gress of Agriculture at Vienna, in 
1907, from the 21st to the 25th of 
May. Since 1900, the International 
Congress of Silviculture has been held 
with that of agriculture. The last 
Silvicultural Congress was at Rome, 
and the first at Paris in 1900. 

The VIIIth Section of this Agricul- 
tural Congress was devoted to fores- 
try. Besides this section, forest educa- 
tion formed part of Section II; pro- 
tection against torrents and aval- 
anches, part of Section V; forest in- 
dustries, of Section VI; protection of 
forest plants against diseases and in- 
juries, and protection of insectivorous 
birds, and other useful wild animals, 
part of Section VII. 

The United States Forest Service 
sent a paper, entitled Forests and For- 
est Protection in the United States, 
which was read at the general session 
of the Congress. 


The Farmers’ Guide, of 
Huntington, Ind.,_ re- 
cently said: “The science 
of forestry has, until very lately, been 
altogether foreign to us. It is hardly 
ten years since the first attempt to in- 
troduce scientific forestry upon Ameri- 


Progress in 
Forestry 





a 


— 
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can soil was made, and the opening of 
the Cornell school of forestry in 1898 
was a pioneer step in American 
education. * * * 

‘Americans may well feel proud of 
the rapid progress made. That such 
results have been secured is primarily 
due to the liberality and foresight of 
Congress, which has steadily support- 
ed and provided for the work by in- 
creasing appropriations as success has 
been attained and capacity for expand- 
ing usefulness has been proved. The 
country is fortunate in the outcome, 
for it is now in position to utilize wise- 
ly one of its greatest resources and to 
do what may be done to avert the Na- 
tional peril threatened by forest de- 
struction. 


For some four months 
past, Mr. Enos A. Mills 
aas been lecturing on for- 
estry under the auspices of the Forest 
Service. Most of his work has been 
done beyond the Mississippi, much be- 
fore women’s clubs and high schools. 
He has spoken almost constantly. He 
reports large audiences and a most 
excellent hearing. Evidence is in- 
creasing that the interest of the people 
in the preservation of their natural re- 
sources, including the forests, is con- 
stantly growing. Mr. Mills goes from 
here to the Jamestown Exposition, 
where he will deliver a series of ad- 
dresses on forestry. 


Mr. Mills’s 
Lectures 


iia ani There might well be 
of Arbor Day ™onuments, thinks the 

Findlay (Ohio) Repub- 
lican, to the men who are responsible 
for the beautiful custom of Arbor 
Day. The trees, in fact, are their 
monuments, although they bear not 
their names. The first suggestion -of 
Arbor Day came in 1865 from- Secre- 
tary B. G. Northrup, of the Connecti- 
cut Board of Education, and it was J. 
Sterling Morton who inaugurated the 
custom in Nebraska in 1872, since 
which time it has spread to nearly all 
parts of the country. 


Mr. Allan R. Powers, of 
the Plumas, Lassen 
Peak, and Diamond 
Mountain National Forests, called at 
the office of the American Forestry 
Association, Friday, May 24. He re- 
ports the local sentiment of Northern 
California as strongly favorable to the 
National Forest policy. In that sec- 
tion, as elsewhere throughout the West, 
there are opponents of this policy ; but, 
in nearly every instance, these indi- 
viduals, he believes, are connected di- 
rectly or indirectly with the acquire- 
ment of public lands by fraudulent 
methods. 


Mr. Powers further reports that the 
Western Pacific Railroad, connecting 
Salt Lake City and San Francisco, is 
in process of construction, and will 
be in active operation about 1909. In 
his judgment, the completion of the 
building of this railroad will produce 
two important effects: first, it will ma- 
terially relieve the congestion in 
freight traffic ; scond, it will render ac- 
cessible to the market large forest 
areas hitherto untouched by any rail- 
road line. At present, this timber is 
being sought by other large interests, 
and is bringing but a relatively low 
figure; the advent of this railroad will 
materially increase the stumpage value 
of the timber in the region opened up. 


A Call from 
Mr. Powers 


Obedient to a resolution 
of the Colorado Legisla- 
ture, Governor Buchtel 
of that State has called a convention to 
meet in Denver, June 18-20, to con- 
sider the public lands of the United 
States, the relation of Western States. 
to such lands, and the policies of the 
Federal Government regarding them. 
The call asks for delegates from each 
State and Territory west of the Mis- 
souri River. The Governors of Mon- 
tana, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Kansas, Wyoming, North Dakota, and 
California have accepted the invita- 
tion. It is expected that the remain- 
der will do so. Delegates are also in- 
vited from chambers of commerce, 
real estate exchanges, and other such 


The Denver 
Meeting 
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city bodies, and from associations of 
stockmen and lumbermen, and from 
forestry, irrigation, horticultural and 
agricultural associations. 

As well known, there is much dis- 
satisfaction on the part of some of the 
Western people, because individuals 
are no longer allowed to use without 
restriction the resources of the public 
lands; though, on the other hand, the 
improvement and maintenance of 
these resources, which are the aim of 
the regulations, appeal strongly to 
many people in the same States, who 
recognize from experience the benefits 
obtained. 

Governor Buchtel’s call points out 
that much of the area of these States 
is still public land, and asserts that the 
future welfare of the States is largely 
dependent upon such administration 
and disposition of these lands as: will 
result in their early acquirement and 
development by citizens. 

The senators of the States and dele- 
gates of the Territories are made a 
committee on program for the conven- 
tion. Senator Henry M. Teller is 
chairman; Arthur Williams, Denver, 
is the secretary. United States For- 
ester Pinchot, and Secretary of the In- 
terior Garfield are expected to be 
present. 


Timber 
Thieves to 
Be punished 


‘Governor Hughes of 
New York refused to ac- 
cept twenty thousand 

dollars in the settlement of the State 

claims against two timber thieves who 
were indicted for cutting timber on 

State lands in the Adirondack Moun- 

tains. The accused are wealthy men 

and hoped to settle on a cash uvasis, 
but Governor Hughes is determined 
that an example shall be made. 


A Forest: The citizens of Helena, 
Owned by Mont., havea plan to 
a City . 
convert the unsightly 
slopes of Mt. Helena, which lies just 
outside of the city, into a forest park. 
A great deal of interest has been 
awakened throughout the State by this 
project, for the people of Helena will 
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not be the only ones to benefit by it, 
since it is an object lesson to cities in 
other parts of the country. 


Sir Charles Dilke, on the 
occasion of his visit to 
Karachi at the mouth of 
the Indus River, was much struck with 
the growth and importance of the 
shipping industry there, but remarked 
that enough sand had been dredged 
out of the harbor to miake a local 
Himalaya. The Indian Forester for 
March remarks that if a tithe of the 
money spent in dredging the harbor 
had been used in protecting the banks 
and headwaters, it would have kept 
the harbor freer from silt and saved 
much money. It recommends the 
planting of trees to hold the soil, and 
says that engineering works alone are 
futile. 


Filling Up 
the Harbor 


“Arboriculture” for May 
gives, as its frontispiece, 
a wreck of the Pennsyl- 
vania flyer, in February. Its editor 
is convinced that the steel ties on that 
portion of the road were to blame for 
the casualty. He devotes consider- 
able space to proving this point. 


Is the Steel 
Tie Safe 


The article in our 
Wood : : 
Distillation March issue on _ this 

subject aroused inter- 
est. Inquiries for further information 


continue to come. The Miller Lum- 
ber Company, of Parsons, I. T., states 
that a good opening for the industry 
exists at that place, and that they 
would substantially encourage any re- 
liable concern engaging in it. 


CottonMen At its Philadelphia 
for Eastern meeting, May 15th to 
Reserves 


17th, the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association pass- 
ed the following strong resolutions 


endorsing the Appalachian-White 
Mountain reserves: 
“Whereas, the success of cot- 


ton manufacturing is largely depend- 
ent upon cheap power; and 


“Whereas, with progressive im- 
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provements in transmission facilities, 
electric power, generated by water 
falls, is much the cheapest and best 
known, and is yearly becoming more 
important; and 


“Whereas, electric power is de- 
pendent upon regular stream flow 
which, in turn, depends upon forests 
at the sources of streams; and 


“Whereas, the forests at the 
sources of the streams which furnish 
power to the cotton manufacturing 
industry of America, namely, in the 


Southern Appalachian and White 
Mountains, are being rapidly destroy- 
ed; and 

“Whereas, this forest destruc- 


tion is already resulting in floods and 
droughts, in the silting up of streams 
and in the washing away of dams and 
mills, eighteen million dollars having 
been destroyed in a single year, with 
the evil but begun; and 


“Whereas, under present _ poli- 
cies, as Old World experience elo- 
quently testifies, irreparable ruin will, 
in a few more years, have been 
wrought, not only to the cotton indus- 
try, but to a multitude of other vast 
interests, public and private, and 


“Whereas, the only remedy 
lies in the establishment of national 
forest reserves in the Southern Appa- 
lachian and White Mountains; there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That we again earn- 
estly urge the immediate establish- 
ment of such reserves; 


“Resolved, That we commend 
the efforts already made and almost 
successful, and those now being made 
to accomplish this end; that, as here- 
tofore, we hereby again pledge ovr- 
selves, individually and collectively, 
to this effort, and that we appeal to 
all concerned, whether as_ business 
men simply, or citizens, or as both, 
to employ every honorable means to 
insure the establishment of these re- 
serves by the National Congress at its 
coming session.” 
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The opening to settle- 
ment of seven hundred 
splendid f the 


Land Opening 
in Montana : 
farms in 


Huntley irrigation project on June 
26th, promises to be unique and spec- 
tacular. The farms will be drawn by 
numbers, affording all an equal chance 
and eliminating speculators. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior will be present. 

The Huntley project lies twelve 
miles east of Montana, at an elevation 
of 3,000 feet, and slopes gently toward 
the Yellowstone River. Two lines of 
railroads traverse the tract. The cli- 
mate is delightful and the soil excep- 
tionally fertile. A beet sugar factory 
is now in operation at Billings. Farm 
units will vary from 40 to 8o acres, 
averaging 40 acres of irrigable land, 
and including wherever practicable a 
tract of grazing land. 

It is proposed to have eight towns 
in the project at five-mile intervals, 
and no farm will be more than three 
miles from a shipping point. After 
farms are drawn town lots will be sold 
at public auction. 

The Huntley project is part of the 
Crow Indian reservation. Irrigation 
land in this section is worth from $75 
to $200 per acre. 

Full particulars may be obtained by 
addressing the Land Office at Bil- 
lings, Mont., or the General Land Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. 


ForestCongressOne of the most practi- 
Proceedings ca] and generally help- 
for Libraries ~ = PG 
ful books in the English 
language on the subject of forestry is 
The Proceedings of The American 
Forest Congress, held at Washington 
in 1905. The book sells for one dol- 
lar. The American Forestry Associa- 
tion has in stock a number of these 
books which it desires to place where 
they will do the most good. It has 
decided to send them to libraries, 
where desired. Any library sending 


twenty cents to cover postage and 
packing of the book, will have a copy 
of the volume promptly mailed to it. 
This proposal opens to friends of 
forestry a most easy and inexpensive 
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method of pushing the propaganda. 
\nyone sending the twenty cents may 
have a copy of the book for any li- 
brary he may designate. A single in- 
dividual may supply a list of libraries, 
should he so desire. Even if a single 
library: should receive copies from two 
or more friends, the books would not 
be wasted. However, if desired, the 
\ssociation will see that duplicates 
are not sent. 


Connecticut The annual meeting of 
Forestry Asso- the Connecticut Forestry 
ciation Meeting ,.__—-_.- oe . 

Association was held 
May 18th in the State Forest at Port- 
land. This forest is in the center of 
the State and contains 1,100 acres. 
Its purpose is primarily educational. 
\n appropriation is pending to -ac- 
quire similar tracts in various coun- 
ties. 

Professor Henry S: Graves, of New 
Haven, was elected President, and 
Frank Stadtmueller, of Elmwood, 
Secretary. The Association has re- 
cently published its fifth annual bulle- 
tin. 


The press reports many 
fires. At Cape May, 
New Jersey, a f 


Forest Fires 


Everywhere 
forest 


fire spread over more than fifty acres, 
endangering many homes. At Bel- 
lingham, Washington, five hundred 
men fought forest fires near Maple 
Falls. At Amagansett, L. I., a forest 
fire destroyed a half million dollars 
worth of timber. At Strawn, Texas, 
three square miles were burned over. 
The blaze consumed enormous cedars 
and leaped fifty to sixty feet above the 
tree-tops. Thousands of dollars 
worth of fine cedar timber was de- 
stroyed. Residences were saved only 
by great effort. At Frederick, Wis- 
consin, and in that vicinity, damaging 
fires occurred. In the La Gloria range 
of mountains near Monclova, Mexico, 
there occurred a two-day fire. A fire 
started by a locomotive burned over a 
mile square of timber owned by the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com- 
pany near Harding, Washington. 
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Fires in Venango County, Pa., burned 
over ten square miles, destroying tim- 
ber worth $75,000. A fire near Ply- 
mouth, Mass., burned over from 5,009 
to 6,000 acres. Old and fine estates 
were destroyed, one house being a 


historical landmark antedating the 
Revolution. A fine summer residence 
with surroundings was destroyed. 


Only by herculean efforts was the 


fire mastered. In western Massa- 
chusetts, between Montague Centre 


and Miller’s Falls, occurred a similar 
battle. A dozen square miles were 
burned over, and people were forced 
to run for their lives. 

The Boston Post states that the 
damage done in a single day was far 
more than would suffice to maintain 
an effective fire patrol.’ 


Forests Col- 
ored Green 
on Maps 


Following the example 
of European countries, 
the United States Geo- 


logical Survey now shows forest 
areas on topographical sheets. This 


wise move is receiving general ap- 
proval. 


Eminent Mem- Every mail brings in 
bers of the new members to the As- 
Association aan 

sociation. Among these 
are some eminent in public life, in- 
cluding Governors of States, Senators, 
and Representatives in Congress and 
other State and Federal officials. The 
Association welcomes all who can 
serve this great cause. 


The wide-spread sym- 
pathy and cooperation 
of the press with the 
forestry move is most encouraging. 
During the Appalachian campaign be- 
fere Congress, last winter, many pow- 
erful editorials were written, urging 
the passage of the Appalachian Bill. 
An editor writes us: “We hit every 
week, and get our pay in the doing, 
as for other reform work. Send us 
whatever copy you will, and we will 
do our part in this way.” 


Friends of the movement can ren- 


Help From 
the Press 
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der invaluable service _by providing 
their editors with good forestry mat- 
ter. 


Young Trees [ast month the munici- 
in the City pality of Denver dis- 
of Denver Sits gee 
tributed 20,000 trees as 

a gift from the city to its citizens. A 
similar distribution of trees was made 
last year and 60 per cent of the trees 
then given out are now reported as 
growing. 

4 . . . 

The tree planting spirit, enlarged 
and wisely directed, will renew our 
forests. 


Plant Trees State Forester G. B. Lull 
o> Pamtees has been experimenting 
Ships ‘ : i 

with the planting of 
eucalyptus trees around the hills, 
back of the harbor of Fort Bragg, in 
Mendocino county, Cal., so as to af- 
ford a windbreak for the ships that en- 
ter the harbor. The trees grow very 
rapidly and in two months have grown 
several inches. Hundreds of trees 
will now be planted. 

The big lumber companies have de- 
cided to plant thousands of trees on 
the vast area from which the lumber 
has been cut. The planting of trees 
to protect ships is decidedly novel, and 
is an experiment that will be watched 
with considerable interest everywhere. 
—Santa Rosa Correspondence Sacra- 
mento Bee. 

It is stated that the regents of the 
California State University are con- 
templating the reforesting of the slopes 
east of the University. It states that 
Professor Willis Jepson, of the De- 
partment of Botany, has suggested 
that several thousand redwoods of the 
hardiest type be set out and nursed 
until they should get a start. 

Assemblyman Drew, of the Califor- 
nia State Legislature, has introduced 
a bill making it a felony, punishable by 
imprisonment from one to ten years, 
for any person or persons to set fire 
to any forest within the State of Cal- 
ifornia. 

A correspondent to the Caltfornia 
Cultivator writes that, after 17 years’ 


wn 


observation and experience, he finds 
that Eucalyptus viminalis or “man- 
na gum’”’ is the most useful species for 
general use. In addition to many 
other valuable qualities, as rapid 
growth, sprouting only from the 
stump, resinous bark, and fine-grained 
wood which takes a high polish with- 
out any filler, it is very hardy, stand- 
ing a greater amount of cold than the 
blue gum (&. globulus). 


The South Framing- 
Sentiment ham ( Mass.) News 
says: 

“Sentiment was clearly at the bottom 
of the movement which has resulted 
in placing a million and a half acres 
of Adirondack and Catskill forest in 
the control of the State. Every year 
has added some new feature, and it is 
planned to launch out still further in 
public land holding. An additional 
purchase of 1,000,000 acres in the near 
future and the reforesting of a large 
tract of denuded land each year are 
among the recommendations of the 
New York Commissioner.” 


Sentiment may, indeed, have been at 
the bottom of this movement, but the 
hardest-headed kind of business is now 
also interested in favor of forest pro- 
tection by State control. We must 
have wood; no forests, no wood. Fur- 
ther, forest destruction means de- 
moralization of stream flow, accom- 
panied by the opening of a veritable 
Pandora’s box of ills. Sentiment is a 
mighty factor ; so, also is “‘cent-iment,” 
and both are appealed to by the forest 
situation. 


Manufacturing In the Boston Transcript 
in South recently appeared an ar- 
Carolina ; , : et 
ticle on the industrial 
progress of the South. From it -the 
following cutting is made: 
“Twenty-five years ago the capital 
invested in cotton mills in South Caro- 
lina was less than $3,000,000, and the 
annual value of the product was about 
the same amount. In 1905 the amount 
of capital invested in cotton mills in 
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that state was $82,337,429, an increase 
from $39,258,946 from 1900, or I09 
per cent in five years. 

“The increase during the previous 
decade was 252 per cent. 

“To give a better idea of the devel- 
opment of the industry it may be said 
that twenty-five years ago the mills of 
South Carolina employed 2,053 opera- 
tives. To-day they employ more than 
40,000. The following table will show 
the increase in the wages paid opera- 
tives in cotton mills in that state and 
the value of the product for the years 
named : 


Wages Value of 

Paid. Product. 
eee $380,844 $2,895,760 
MR cukwsees 1,510,494 9,800,798 
iO 6 eae eee 5,066,840 29,723,919 
RE 7,701,689 49,437,044 


South Carolina has more cotton 
mills driven by electricity than any 
other state in the Union, and the man- 
ager of the General Electric Company 
told me the other day that they are 
now building machinery for five 5,000 
horse-power plants for that state. Wa- 
terpower is abundant, convenient and 
easily applied in both North and South 
Carolina, although it is absolutely nec- 
essary that something should be done 
very soon to protect the sources of the 
streams, which are being ruined by 
cutting the timber from the mountains. 
There has been a bill before Congress 
for several years for the purchase of 
that great forest which lies at the in- 
tersection of five states and is the 
source of nearly all the streams that 
water the South. It is proposed to 
make the Appalachian Mountains a 
great national park on the same basis 
as the Yellowstone Park, to furnish 
a playground and a health resort for 
the people and preserve forever the 
springs that feed the rivers that are 
so necessary to the mechanical indus- 
tries of the South Atlantic States.” 


As far back as the 
year 1700 the Earl of 
Bellomont, then Gover- 
nor of New York, suggested that every 
one who cut down a tree should be 


Replace 
Those Cut 


compelled to plant five or six young 
trees to restore the forest growth. 
Such a law prevails in Germany. It 
would be a good law for the United 
States, if practicable. And it is prac- 
ticable—Arboriculture. 


A writer in the Phila- 
delphia North Americar 
Says: 

“Our people are fearfully at sea on 
the forestry problem. Learn a lesson 
from France; there the government 
furnishes an army of 6,000 men, for- 
esters, rangers and keepers—a real 
army—subjected to military discipline, 
which, in war, is turned over from the 
Department of Agriculture to that of 
War. The government, in addition, 
furnishes all the seed to the land- 
owner. If under these and more fa- 
vorable conditions the land-owner re- 
fuses to do the work, then the gov- 
ernment steps in, pays for the land and 
plants the trees.” 


A Lesson 
from France 


Dr. T. J. Burrill, Vice- 


A Use for : — 
Overflow President of the Uni- 
Lands versity of Illinois, gave a 


lecture before the students there in 
which he discussed the uses and supply 
of timber and the utility of different 
kinds of trees. Dr. Burrill predicted 
disappointment in the results of the II- 
linois Central catalpa grove which has 
been planted to supply railroad ties, be- 
cause it is planted on impervious clay 
land, while the surprisingly quick 
growths for which this tree is noted 
are made on rich soils. The lecturer 
pointed out that there are many rich 
lands that are useless for agriculture 
because of being frequently overflowed 
and remarked that these would be suit- 
able sites for catalpa groves. 


In our February issue 
(page 62) mention was 
made of the formation of 
the Oregon Forest Protective Asso- 
ciation. The following letter from 
Mr. Anson E. Cahoon, its secretary, 
has been received regarding it: 

“This organization was brought about 


They See 
the Point 
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through public sentiment. The peo- 
ple of the state have begun to realize 
the importance of forestry, in noting 
its practical application as applied on 
federal forest reserves, and somewhat 
by private owners, and are now look- 
ing towards better forest protection. 
They realize that there is a great waste 
in forest products in many parts of the 
state, that the logging companies are 
rapidly moving into the interior, and 
the more accessible tracts are logged 
off, and that better methods should be 
adopted before it is too late. Fire is 
the most dreaded enemy to Oregon 
forests. It is safe to say that more 
than twice the amount of timber is de- 
stroyed annually by fire than is cut by 
all the mills in the state.” 

What Oregon has done other states 
should do. As never before in the 
world’s history, the present is an age 
of organization. Whatever is wanted 
must be obtained by the getting to- 
gether and working together of its 
friends in a systematic, business-like 
manner. Let the friends of forestry 
everywhere organize. And let each 
begin by sending his individual mem- 
bership to the American Forestry As- 
sociation. 


Southern Mr. S. T. Kelsey, whose 
— Going excellent paper before 

the annual meeting of 
the American Foréstry Association ap- 
peared in the January issue of For- 
ESTRY AND IRRIGATION, and who, as a 
civil engineer, is familiar with forest 
conditions in the southern Appalachian 
region, declared, in the office of the 
American Forestry Association, that 
at the present rate of denudation ten 
more years would witness the com- 
plete destruction of the forests of- the 
southern Appalachian region. Yet 


some think this question is too import- 
ant to be settled now. Patrick Henry 
inquired, “When shall we be stronger ?” 
Similarly we might inquire, “When 
shall we be better prepared to stop 
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this destruction?’ Will it be when 
the forests are gone, the rivers filled, 
the water-powers destroyed, the val- 
leys buried in sand and silt, and the 
bold, bare rocks of the mountain side 
loom like so many mute, condemning 
spirits, where now wave, in their 
beauty and richness, the primeval for- 
est? Procrastination is, in this case, 
the thief both of time and of the peo- 
ple’s heritage. 


A general investigation 
of the conditions on and 
adjacent to the Salt 
River project has been made by J. T. 
Guthrie, of the Forest Service, in co- 
operation with the Reclamation Ser- 
vice, to determine the advisability of 
forest planting on areas draining into 
the Tonto Reservoir as an aid in pre- 
venting the silting up of the reservoir. 

The Director of the Reclamation 
Service has approved a plan of coop- 
eration in conducting this important 
work which involves the immediate 
planting of cotton-wood cuttings and 
ash seedlings on the power canal em- 
bankment; experiments with the dew 
plant as a soil binder for canal banks; 
the establishment of a small forest 
nursery at the Reclamation Service 
ranch on Salt River; and the experi- 
mental planting of ash, boxelder and 
hackberry at favorable locations on 
Tonto Creek and tributaries. 

Under the plan proposed the Forest 
officers will supervise the work, the 
Reclamation Service furnishing ail 
necessary materials and labor. The 
principal work of forest planting will 
be in the watershed of Tonto Creek, 
on which the forest cover is inade- 
quate. Owing to this fact that stream 
probably carries a larger percentage 
of silt than the Salt River. It is be- 
lieved that tree planting along the 18 
miles of the power canal will furnish 
considerable fuel, and quickly-growing 
varieties like ash and cotton-wood will 
be chiefly used. 


Planting to 
Check Wash- 
ing of Silt 




















The Efficiency [he construction of the 
Caer eigl Upper Deer Flat reser- 
voir of the Payette-Boise 
irrigation project, Idaho, by force ac- 
count, affords an illustration of the 
economy effected by the Government 
doing its own work under certain 
conditions. 

The lowest offer for moving earth- 
work for this dam was 36 cents per 
cubic yard. The actual cost of doing 
the work during the month of March, 
1907, when labor conditions were not 
particularly favorable and the weather 
was raw, shows that the total cost to 
the Government was less than 18 cents 
per cubic yard, 
of the lowest bid received. 

While this result is somewhat ex- 
ceptional, the results justify the stand 
taken by the Secretary of the Interior 
at various times in refusing to accept 
bids which appeared to be high and in 
ordering the work done by the compe- 
tent engineers on the ground. Most 
of these men have been selected with 
reference to their experience and abil- 
ity in handling work, and under the 
present conditions in the West are 
more competent to carry on work eco- 
nomically and efficiently than the ordi- 
nary contractor, more especially as they 
do not have to provide for extraordi- 
nary emergencies, which must be con- 
sidered by the contractor in offer: 
his bid. 


ne 
‘Sy 


Only about 10,000 feet 
of the great Gunnison 
Tunnel, in Colorado, re- 
main uncompleted. During the month 


The Gunnison 
Tunnel 


or less than one-half 


Las mG 


Government Irrigation Work During the Month. 


of April an advance of 357 feet was 
made, bringing the total length of the 
excavation up to 19,133 feet. 

The material in both headings has 


been exceedingly difficult to handle 
for several months past. At the east 


end a seam of rotten rock filled with 
mud was encountered on the first of 
April, and it was necessary to change 
entirely the plan of operation, from 
methods employed in hard rock to 
those followed in heavy ground. As 
a result a large proportion of the men 
left the work, as they were unaccus- 
tomed to this class of excavation and 
refused to work on it. At the west 
end the heading is advancing in sand- 
stone, where the utmost caution is 
necessary to prevent a cave-in. In 
these circumstances the progress made 
in April is considered exceptionally 
good. 

The concrete lining is still being 
placed rapidly, and it is expected that 
the tunnel will be completed in time to 


carry water for irrigation in 1908. 
Bright Out- Twenty-eight thousand 
look inCar- acres in Nevada form- 
son sink 


erly allotted to the Piute 
Indians have been restored to the pub- 
lic domain by Secretary Garfield. 
These lands are embraced in the Truc- 
kee-Carson irrigation project, and 
comprise some of the most fertile and 
valuable in that great project. They 
are now subject to entry in farms of 
not more than eighty acres each under 
the terms of the Reclamation Act. The 
present canal systems and proposed 
extensions cover the entire area, and 
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everything is in readiness for prospec- 
tive home-makers to make their filings 
at once. 

A very desirable class of farmers is 
taking up claims on this project, and 
the outlook is extremely favorable for 
the early de velopment of all the irri- 
Carson Sink Valley. 
already apparent 


gable lands in 
The transformation 
in this desert valley, so long regarded 
as one of the most desolate spots on 
our continent, is little less than mar- 
velous. A new railroad has been built 
through the center of the valley, towns 
are springing up, and the sage brush 
plain is dot tted with the homes of the 
“new settler The town of Fallon in 
the center ee the project, which one 
year ago had only sixteen inhabitants, 


has to-day a population of more than a 
thousand, and is growing rapidly. 
There is great activity in the nearby 


mining camps, and rich strikes are fre- 
quent, confirming the prediction that 
the agricultural lands will soon be sur- 
rounded by prosperous and permanent 
mining camps’ which will afford mark- 
ets for all the valley’s products. 

The Government still reserves about 
sections of land under the 
canals, which will be allotted to the 
members of the Piute tribe in farms of 
each as soon as Congress 


seven 


ten acres 
provides funds for paying for the 
necessary water rights. 
An Old The Colorado Valley 
Canal Sys'em Pumping & Irrigation 
Absorbed ‘ . eee Se 
Company, of Yuma, Ar- 
izona, has sold its canal system and 


pumping outfit to the Reclamation Ser- 
vice. This is one of the old canal sys- 
tems in the valley, and its acquisition 
was necessary for the full develop- 
ment of the Yuma project. 

It is the purpose of the Reclama- 
tion Service to put the plant in condi- 
tion for operation during the coming 
season in order to supply the irrigable 
lands under the present canals. 

The irrigation works heretofore con- 
structed on the Yakima Indian reser- 
vation, Washington, will be similarly 
absorbed into the Wapeto reclamation 
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The sum of $121,000 will be 
paid into the Yakima Indian fund out 
of the proceeds arising from the sale 
of water rights from time to time. 


project. 


testing lab: 
Reclama- 

at Denver, 
» Chicago 
talled 


The cement 
oratory of the 
tion Service, 
Colorado, will be removed t 
Illinois, where it will be 
quarters provided through tl 
of the Armour Institute 
O§ gy. 

The work 
tory consists principally of 
cement purchased for 1 
pra work of 
Service and supervising 
of this cement from the factories after 
the tests for acceptance har e been 
made. In addition to this some experi- 
mental work has been carried on, such 
as tests of sand-cement, also of sand 
and stone, as material for concrete. 
much concrete being us« the va- 
rious reclamation projects 


The Cement 
Testing 
Laboratory 


e courtesy 
Technol- 


carried on by the labora- 
testing the 
ise on the con- 
the Reclamation 

the shipment 
*T( 





The Inland Waterways 
Commission has desig- 
nated Mr. Marshall O. 
Leighton, Chief Hydrographer of the 
Geological Survey, as Consulting Hy- 
drographer. He will serve in an ad- 
capacity in all matters relating 


Mr. Marshall 
O. Leighton 


visory 


to the flow of rivers and related prob- 
lems of water supply, water power 
river pollution, etc., for which duties 
he is unusually well equipped. Mr. 
Leighton is one of the Flood Commis- 
sioners of the State of New Jersey. 


Waterways 
lation of 


He will bring to the Inland 
Commission a fund of infor 
great value to that body. 

A new lake appears on 
the latest map of Idaho 
—Lake Walcott—and al- 
though an artificial body of water, it 
is the largest lake in southern Idaho. 
Its area is three times greater than 
that of Big Payette Lake in the wes- 
tern part of the State, and is three- 
fourths the size of Jackson Lake, in 
Wyoming. 


A Country 
Changed 
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Lake Walcott is created by the back 
water above the great Minidoka dam, 
recently constructed by the Reclama- 
tion Service. It covers about 15,000 
acres, is thirty-five miles long, and for 
more than seven miles it has a width 
of about two miles. 

Near the headgates and dam plans 
are being made for tree planting and 
otherwise beautifying the shores. 
Lands bordering the lake will later 
be watered by means of pumps, thus 
increasing the attractions of the lake. 

The Fish Commission will be asked 
to stock the lake with fish. Already 
ducks and geese in large numbers are 
making it their summer headquarters. 
The country about the lake, until the 
advent of the Reclamation Service, 
about three years ago, was an unin- 
habited desert. To-day a population 
of 10,000 is living there. Three thriv- 
ing towns have sprung up and a new 
railroad has been constructed. 

The Minidoka project promises to 
become one of the most thickly settled 
agricultural districts in the State, and 
Lake Walcott will doubtless in time be 
a popular summer resort for people 
living in that part of Idaho. 


Mr. C. H. Forbes-Lind- 
say, in Harper's Week- 
ly, says: 

“Outside of the regions in which its 
field of operation lies, little is known 
of the wonderful work of our reclama- 
tion service. This Bruderbund of ma- 
sons and ditchers is too intensely oc- 
cupied in accomplishment to give 
thought to advertisement. Its mem- 
bers are men of the reticent type— 
slow of speech, but with unbounded 
imagination, and the daring that de- 
feats difficulties at the first assault. 
The creed of the corps is expressed in 
the homely adage, “Where there’s a 
will there’s a way,” and they hold to 
it with an unshakable, faith that 
prompts them to the performance of 
miracles, for such, surely, are the mar- 
velous jugglings with rivers and moun- 
tains that conform the handiwork of 
nature to the designs of man. 


An Outside 
View 


“Viewing the achievement of the 
service during the short term of its ex- 
istence, and remembering that its men 
are practical to the last degree, we 
must treat its boldest projects. with a 
respect which we would not otherwise 
accord to them. Nevertheless, our 
amazement is excited by a proposition 
to convert two-fifths of the area of the 
United States from arid land into fer- 
tile farms. Yet this stupendous enter- 
prise is seriously entertained by the 
youngest division of our government. 
It contemplates nothing less than the 
ultimate saving of the 50 million acres 
of the Great American Desert. The 
undertaking will involve the expendi- 
ture of 1,500 million dollars, but it will 
create 2,350 million dollars’ worth oi 
taxable property, and will provide 
homes for 3 million of our future pop- 
ulation. This is the prospective goal 
to which the bureau aspires, and its 
engineers declare that it is attainable 
within the present half-century. 

“During the four years since its or- 
ganization, the Reclamation Service 
has rendered productive 280,000 acres 
of desert, being one-fourth of an area 
that has been mapped out for irriga- 
tion under twenty-two projects.” 


The work on the Tieton 
project in the State of 
Washington is slow, be- 
cause it involves so many tunnels, and 
the lining of so much of the open canal 
with concrete. Again the land to be 


Difficulties to 
Be Overcome 


irrigated is very rolling, which renders 
the distribution system expensive. Yet 
the richness of the soil is such that 
land owners prophesy there will be 
more net gain of value on this project 
than on any other under the Reclama- 
tion Service. 

There are prior irrigation works 
along some of the waters in this pro- 
ject, and it is necessary to build stor- 
age works to replace some of the wa- 
ter drawn off, in order to avoid inter- 
ference with these prior rights. 
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The Pecos In the annual report by 
Valley Governor Hagerman, of 
Development . . 2 

New Mexico, to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, an interesting 
resumé is given of the development in 
the Pecos Valley by reason of irriga- 
tion, much of which is the work of the 
U.S. Reclamation Service. The Gov- 
ernor says: 

“The United States Reclamation 
Service has just completed works on 
the Hondo River, near Roswell, which 
will irrigate from 12,000 acres of ex- 
tremely productive land. It has also 


taken over and is now reconstructing - 


the irrigation works near. Carlsbad, 
which was so badly damaged by floods 
in 1904 that their owners were not 
able to repair them. 

“The total irrigated and irrigable 
area of the Pecos Valley can be rough- 


ly estimated as follows: 


Acres 

By the big springs and old 
ditches near Roswell...... 18,000 
By the Hondo River......... 13,000 
By the Northern Canal...... 12,000 

By the reclamation works at 
RE nw ks 0X 6.5 Cine 30,000 

By means of artesian wells, 
POUL 6s ossate! iw rae aks dae 30,000 


“Ten years ago in the whole Pecos 
Valley there were probably 4,000 peo- 
ple and $200,000 on deposit in its two 
banks. There were no bearing orch- 
ards and nothing to ship out but a few 
cattle raised on the plains. There are 
now, as near as can be estimated, 25,- 
000 people. There are nine banks 
with deposits of about $2,000,000. The 
oldest of these banks has $800,000 on 


deposit. There are very large ship- 
ments of cattle, fat sheep, fat hogs, 


alfalfa, wool, apples, peaches, pears, 
plums, celery, and other vegetables. 
One orchard shipped 130 carloads of 
apples in the fall of 1905. There are 
4,500 acres of apple trees planted, and 
some of them in bearing, in the Hag- 
erman irrigation district alone. One 
station which shipped nothing only 
five years ago will ship 1,000 carloads 
of alfalfa to Texas this year. Within 
five years Chaves County can ship at 
least 1,000 carloads of apples from or- 
chards now planted. 

“The distinct tendency in the Pecos 
Valley is for the irrigated lands to be 
divided into small farms, varying from 
20 to 80 acres, and worked by the 
owner and his family. The large tracts, 
originally taken up under the desert 
land act, are being sold by their origi- 
nal owners, who seldom made good 
use of them, in small tracts to good 
farmers from the Middle and Missis- 
sippi Valley States. * * * 

“There are many localities in New 
Mexico where the history of the Pecos 
Valley can be repeated by an intelli- 
gent use of their natural resources. 
Much is to be hoped from the Gov- 
ernment Reclamation Service. Very 
much is to be hoped from the Englisli 
education of our Spanish-speaking 
people who, in many localities quite as 
much favored by nature as the Pecos 
Valley, own both the land and water, 
but for want of a knowledge of the 
modern way of doing things have 
made little or no progress, while the 
Pecos Valley has grown from almost 
nothing to what it now is.” 
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WITH MEMBERS AND 
CORRESPONDENTS 


Private The following  corre- 
ge vs. _ spondence, which passed 
ublic Policy 

between the president 
of a wood-using company and the Sec- 
retary of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, brings out certain viewpoints 
upon a delicate question of commercial 
and civic ethics: 

Letter— Dear Sir: Your favor 
received and [ thank-you for the com- 
pliment in presenting my name for 
membership in the American Forestry 
Assn. At the same time, as president 
of the * * * Co., who have fairly large 
timber reserves in the Adirondacks and 
are obliged to cut same for the pur- 
poses of their business, I doubt wheth- 
er I ought to become a member of your 
Association. So far as possible, we 
are trying to cut to such a limit that the 
territory can be reforested, but in some 
instances this is impossible for the time 
we have to cut is limited, and then the 
land reverts to the original owners.” 

Reply—‘‘No one realizes more fully 
than I the difficulties encountered by 
the private individual, impelled by bus- 
iness pressure, in his endeavor to con- 
serve, at the same time, the public well- 
being; for, in many cases, his private 
interests run directly counter to the 
public good, while his failure to care 
for them may mean his financial ruin. 

“The solution, however, seems to me 
clear. If the business man would con- 
tinue in business he must conform to 
business principles. As a citizen, how- 
ever, he should co-operate in all prac- 
ticable ways with others, whether in 
private associations, or in the promo- 
tion of public policies, to further the 
public good, and establish conditions 
making unnecessary the evils he recog- 
nizes and regrets. 

“The case of a certain Congressman 
is typical. In opposing a monopolistic 
bill he said in substance: ‘T shall kill 
this bill if I can, but I serve notice 
upon you all, here and now, that if you 





pass it I shall take advantage of it. As 
a business man, I shall improve my 
business opportunities, but I shall not 
defend monopoly upon the floor of 
this House.’ 


“At the American Forest Congress, 
two years ago, speakers expressed 
themselves as willing to aid in promot- 
ing public policies directly counter to 
their individual, private practices. 

“The American Forestry Association 
seeks to save the forests by educating 
the general public in the principles of 
forestry and, especially, by pushing the 
movement for National forest reserves. 
As a Sustaining Member of this Asso- 
ciation, you can materially aid this 
movement, and thus assist in estab- 
lishing conditions under which. forest 
destruction will be speedily and effec- 
tively ended. We shall be pleased, 
therefore, to enroll either yourself or 
your company among the members” 
of this Association.” 

There is nothing inconsistent in the 
lumberman, pulpman or wood distill- 
er—clean-cutter, though he may be— 
becoming a member of the American 
Forestry Association. Py joining the 
Association he seeks to aid in estab- 
lishing conditions under which the 
work of destruction in which he may 
be engaged can, successfully, be 
brought to an end. The inconsistency 
would be found, if at all, in his op- 
posing the establishment of such con- 
ditions, as by opposing or discourag- 
ing, e. g., the passage of the Appala- 
chian bill. 


That the Southern Ap- 
palachian Reserve is not 
a mere sectional ques- 
tion, should be made clear by such a 
testimonial as this from Chicago, 
which accompanies an application for 
membership : 

“We mourn now for the ruthless de- 


A Benefit to 
All Sections 
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struction of the buffalo: Our poster- 
ity will have cause to mourn the de- 
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sion or office, have broken down. In 
our tropical possessions, also, it would 


struction of our forests, unless we do _ be a great local benefit. In the spring 
something ‘quick and strenuous’ to of 1902, all the towns along the French 


save them. ‘The establishment of the 
‘Appalachian Forest Reserve,’ I would 
consider one of the great victories of 
peace ;a National park for all seasons— 
in winter for us Northerners, in sum- 
mer for the Southerners ; a place of re- 
cuperation for all who, from profes- 


LESSONS FROM FOREST 


Raphael Zon, Chief of O 


The following table on expenditures 
and revenues of National Forests ac- 
companies the article from Mr. Ra- 
phael Zon, which appeared in the May 
issue Of ForEsTRY AND IRRIGATION 


on page 233. 


TAE 


3road, in the reserve region, were 

flooded and partly destroyed by floods, 
and hundreds of thousands of dollars 
were lost by the Southern R. R. Co. I 
happened to be travelling through 
there at the time, and had to go around 
by Atlanta in order to get north.” 


MANAGEMENT IN EUROPE 
BY 
fice of Silvics, Forest Service 


Tables published last month show 
the forest areas of European countries 
as compared with the United States, 
and the expenditures and revenues of 
the forests of Russia. This matter is 
both timely and valuable.—Ed. 


aLE II 


Exp nditures and Revenwes of National Forests 


| Total 


net revenue 





< si Expenditure Net revenue 
COUNTRY Year of data from i 5 

| Government forests aye RSP SEN 

Dollars Dollars Dollars 

| 
es ee 1895 1,651,882 2.32 3.96 
0 Ne ee 1895 ieee 5s adap are. ci aetna Scone eer ae 3.64 
Wurtemberg...... 1895 1,725,584 2.27 3.57 
EINER ns sea :0iace. 3:6) m'n''9 1895 | 843,359 2.61 3.47 
Switzerland....... 1899 | 237 ,663 1.32 2.55 
Belgium......... , 1895 | 155,443 -66 2.49 
ee ae 1895 3,826, 260 1.60 1.63 
re 1895 7,824,355 1.24 115 
eS ee eee 1900 3,068,402 1.04 1.14 
ee 1874-93 5,313,000 56 21 
Roumania........ 1891 | i err re 27 
ere 1898 1,677,672 Q2 09 
British India...... 1898-99 2,887,500 07 -055 
oo oe ee 1892 DAN A err Anne cern sees! sy | 
MRD. aie x. era's «seni 1898 20,382,000 | -0066 | .033 
AA ene ROES. ~. brnnacas or ae wereces aul. ecb.a) Lien senaes Be 
5 ee 1885-94 heres ee ve ah ogee ne maig bis 34 | 32 
United States..... 1905-06 —12,000 -007 —.0001 





(deficit ) 
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i Caesars Head, South Carolina. Fires and ax are destroying the best growth on these 
& steep, rocky Mountain sides 





SAVE THE FORESTS IN THE APPA- 
LACHIAN AND WHITE MOUNTAINS 


Vast Interests Involved—National Owner- 


ship and Administration the Only Remedy 








RESIDENT 

ROOSEVELT has 
declared, “The most vi- 
tal internal problem of the United 
States is the forest question.” Mr. 
Jas. J. Hill says, “Irrigation® and 
forestry are the two subjects which are 
to have a greater effect on the future 
prosperity of the United States than 


A Paramount 
Issue 


any other public question, — either 
within or without Congress.” The 


possibility of irrigation is largely de- 
pendent upon the preservation of 


forests. 


The forest question in- 
volves the two great 
questions of wood and 
water. Wood is a prime necessity. 
ur population is rapidiy increasing, 
while our wood supply is more rapidly 
diminishing. We are consuming 
wood three or four times as fast as 
we are producing it. A wood famine 
is almost in sight. Forest cover on 
mountains and hillslopes is indispen- 
sable in holding back rain water, and 
maintaining equable stream flow. De- 
nuded hillsides mean an alternation of 
destructive floods and droughts. No- 
where are these two questions more 
closely involved than in the Appa- 
lachian region. 


Wood 
and Water 


The Appalachian area 
includes the White 
Mountains of New 
Hampshire and the great ranges of the 
South. It touches the States of 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee (see 
map), and affects the entire Ohio 
Valley. 


The Appala- 
chian Area 


The Southern Appalach- 
ians contain the heaviest 
and most beautiful hard- 
wood forests of the continent. In 
them, species from east and west, 
from north and south, mingle in a 
growth of unparalleled richness and 
variety. They contain supplies which 
can not be obtained from any other 
region. Under present policies these 


Appalachian 
Woods 


will be commercially exhausted in 
from ten to thirty years. In _ north- 
‘ern New Hampshire eighty - four 


thousand acres have been made com- 
pletely barren in the last fifteen years. 
“Many lumbering towns and smaller 
cities have collapsed from the exhaus- 
tion of the forests.” 


In the White Mountains 
rise the Connecticut, 
Merrimac, Saco, and 
Androscoggin, watering all the New 
England States except Rhode Island. 
In the southern Appalachians rise the 
important rivers of the South which 
water practically all the States 
south of the Ohio and Potomac and 
east of the Mississippi. The Merri- 
mac, “Rhine of America,” supports a 
population of three hundred and fifty 
thousand, with property assessed at 
two hundred and forty million dollars. 
It drives mills worth one hundred 
million, employing annually eighty 
thousand people earning thirty-seven 
million dollars annually in wages. 
Other river interests involved, includ- 
ing the Connecticut, are vast, all de- 
pending upon the preservation of the 
White Mountain forests. 

Frightful slaughter is proceeding in 
the White Mountain forests. The 
Merrimac Valley suffers droughts and 
floods. Silt is collecting in the Con- 


Appalachian 
Waters 
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necticut, navigation is impeded, and 
commerce menaced. 

Upon the southern Appalachians de- 
scends a rainfall second in volume only 
to that of the northern Pacific Coast. 
Eight inches have fallen in eleven 
hours, thirty-one inches in a month, 
and one hundred and five in a year. 


This water, utilized as power, is of 
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are washed away. In a single year, 
over eighteen million dollars’ worth of 
property was destroyed by floods. 


Millions of capital are 
being invested in the 
South in industries and 
in bonds of water-power companies, 
both dependent upon the preservation 


Investors 
Affected 





Hills once covered with timber down to the bank of the marsh. 


This hill has 


been badly washed away, owing to the denudation of timber in the 
valleys above. 


enormous value in manufacturing, the 
Carolinas and Georgia annually pro- 
ducing cotton mill products alone 
worth seventy million dollars. With 
the forest cover removed this water 
becomes not productive but destruc- 
tive. Fields are buried or eroded, and 
mills, factories, railroads, and homes 


With the forests 
will become 


of the water powers. 
cut these investments 
worthless. 


Erosion, following de- 
nudation, deposits annu- 
ally untold volumes of 
silt and rubbish in rivers and harbors. 


Frosion 
Evil 
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Doe River Gorge, Tennessee. 





The forests on the steep slopes of this beautiful gorge are 


being rapidly destroyed by the fire and the ax. 
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Congress annually appropriates mil- 
lions for river and harbor improve- 
ments, for digging out these deposits 
and for raising the levees of the Mis- 
sissippi. France suffered a similar ex- 
perience. After spending fifteen mil- 
lion dollars she has planned to spend 
twenty million more in attempting to 
remedy imperfectly the mischief re- 
sulting from mountain deforestation. 
In such cases, an ounce of prevention 
is worth a ton of cure. 


——E ——— EE ay 





our forests, waterpowers, rivers, har- 
bors, and fields, we are undermining 
the basis of our national wealth. We 
are squandering our: birthright, we are 
wasting our heritage, and robbing our 
children. 


Why do nations die? 
Other causes may oper- 
ate, but destruction of 
resources is fatal. Before the forests 
of Lebanon were destroyed Palestine 


Dead 
Empires 





Barren upper slopes of the Presidential Range, New Hampshire. 


The grandeur of White 
Mountain scenery is 
world famous. As a 
place of resort and recreation these 
mountains are of inestimable value. 
Southern Appalachian scenery is less 
noted only because less known. Its 
extent is far greater. Twenty-two of its 
peaks are over five thousand feet high, 
its loftiest, Mount Mitchell, reaching 
6,711 feet. If denudation continues 
the glory of these mountains will soon 
have departed. 


Mountain 
Scenery 


Building on sand is fool- 
ishe We are doing 
worse. In destroying 


Undermining 
Our Homes 


supported in affluence ten million peo- 
ple. The mountains have long been 
denuded. Forbidding slopes, barren 
and ugly, rear their weird forms 
sharply above dismal and desolate val- 
leys. Scarcely four hundred thousand 
people remain in all the region, and 
most of these are in wretched, hope- 
less poverty. 

Syria, once maintaining a multitude 
of prosperous towns and cities—An- 
tioch having a population of half a 
million—is at present the scene of ir- 
reparable ruin. The destruction of 
Syria’s forests, begun 2650 B. C., fol- 
lowed by the disappearance of her soil 
and the decay of her industries, would 
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alone have produced this effect. 
Babylon, once capital of the world, is 
a heap. Nineveh and Carthage, once 
the seats of mighty civilizations, and 
abundantly equipped by generous Na- 








ture for permanent life, are desolate 
wastes. Man destroyed the forests, and 
lands which once flowed with milk and 
honey were transformed into deserts. 





The Appalachian reserve 
question is not local or 
State, but National. The 
problems involved are inter-state. The 
evils of denudation affect most seri- 


A National 
Question 


(See page 296) 


Typical forest-covered mountain side. 


ously distant communities and the Na- 
tion itself. The States containing the 
forests can not be expected to reserve 
them for the benefit of other States, 
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while States outside the forest area, tion alone can act. The West, in 
but suffering from the denudation, are which forty million dollars are being 
powerless tohelpthemselves. The Na- spent in reclamation work, it has pro- 








4 A hardwood forest, showing good specimens of the Tulip tree or Yellow Poplar 
(Liriodendron tulipifera ) 
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vided with 144,313,485 acres of na- 
tional forests. ‘The East and South 
have none. Is this fair? As a na- 
tional policy, is it wise? 


Experience abroad and 
at home proves that na- 
tional forests pay. Our 
own, though in their infancy, yield 
more than half their annual cost; 


A National 
Resource 


one-thirtieth of their annual growth 
in value. This gain is in addition to 
the gain in general well-being from 
preserving forests, climate, scenery, 
and the vast economic interests 
involved. 


As a people, we are over- 
wrought. Modern life is 
too strenuous. The ever 


A National 
Resting Place 














soon they will repay all of this cost 
and more. They are increasing in 
value fully ten per cent per annum, 
while the cost of administering them 
is but one-third of one per cent, or 





(See page 297) 


This view shows density of forest growth where heaviest rainfall occurs. 


tense bow weakens or breaks. The 
gospel of work should alternate with 
the gospel of relaxation. 

Nowhere can we rest as in mountain 
forest, by stream-side, in touch with 
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Forest regulating the flow of streams in the Southern Appalachian Mountains. The leaves 
and branches above break the force of the rain drops; the shrubs, ferns and humus be- 
low catch the water and pass it slowly down and into the soil and rock crevices, and 
from this great natural reservoir, weeks or even months later, this water emerges in the 
numberless springs about the lower mountain slopes and feeds the rivers that cross the 
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nature. The Appalachian-White 
Mountain forests are within twenty- 
four hours of sixty million people. 
What wiser investment than to pre- 
serve these forests, surpassingly beau- 
tiful, as a place of national rest and 
recreation ? 


Resolutions and memo- 
rials to Congress favor- 
ing the establishment of 
forest reserves in the Appalachian and 
White Mountains have been passed by 
the National Board of Trade, the 


Friends of 
the Measure 


Association, and by scores of State 
Legislatures, State societies, and mu- 
nicipal and local bodies ; while petitions 
to Congress favoring this measure 
have been signed by industrial con- 
cerns representing over one hundred 
and thirty million dollars. 


The bill (S. 4953) ap- 
propriating three million 
dollars to establish the 
Appalachian - White Mountain Re- 
serves, passed the United States Sen- 
ate at the last session of Congress 


The Appala- 
chian Bill 





A flooded farm. Orchards and fields under water, with residences and outbuildings 


threatened. 


Convention for the Extension of For- 
eign Commerce, The National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
The American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation, the National Slack Cooperage 
Manufacturers’ Association, The 
American Forest Congress, The 
American Forestry Association, The 
National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, The American Civic Associa- 
tion, The Appalachian National Park 
Association, The American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
The American Cotton Manufacturers’ 


(See page 299) 


without dissent. It was unanimously 
recommended by the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. It was approved 
in advance and urged for passage by 
the President; but it failed to come to 
a vote in the House. A bill must be 
passed at the next session. 


Friends of the forest, 
and of the vital interests, 
public or private, de- 
pendent thereupon should exert them- 
selves. The people must be aroused 
and informed, and must make their 


What 
To Do 





»>~ 





»>~— 
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will known to their representatives. 
United, earnest effort will secure this 
legislation. The American Forestry 
Association is striving, as never be- 
fore, to bring the Appalachian question 
home to every citizen of the United 
States. To do this it should utilize 
platform and press. Lecturers should 
be sent out, and every newspaper and 
periodical should be loaded with facts 
and arguments. 

3ut such a campaign requires funds. 


05 


ww 


Yu 


office. Many newspapers and periodi- 
cals have ably championed this cause. 
All should be asked to do so. Data 
will gladly be furnished. 


Join the Amer- The American Forestry 
ican Forestry = Association provides for 
Association ° ‘ : 

four classes of members. 
The duties of all are the same; to 
push the work of forest preservation 
and extension. Their payments vary 
with the circumstances and disposi- 








Debris from wreck ot saw-mill and log boom on Linville River. by floods in Western North Caro, 


lina, in region of proposed National Forest Reserve. (See page 299) 


Will you not help to the extent of your 
power? If not a member, will you not 
become one? If already a member, 
will you not contribute to the Associa- 
tion’s Appalachian - White Mountain 
reservation fund? 

Every public-spirited society and or- 
ganization should enact appropriate 
resolutions and forward them to this 


tions of the individuals. They are as 
follows: Annual: For annual mem- 
bers, $2. For sustaining members, 
$25. Total, with exemption from all 
other payments: For life members, 
$100. For Patrons, $1,000. Each 
member receives FoRESTRY AND [RRI- 
GATION, the official organ of the 
Association. 
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The Sawkill Falls, near Milford, Pa. One of the many beautiful views in the vicinity ot 
the Yale Summer School of Forestry. (See page 302) 











A NEW TREE JUNIPER FOR 
NEW MEXICO 


(Juniperus megalocarpa) 


BY 


Geo. B. Sudworth, Dendrologist, Forest Service 


Probably no other group of the pine 
family is so difficult of identification 
as the species of Juniperus. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of those 
long known are even now so imper- 
fectly understood, except by a few 
specialists, that forms of the different 
species occurring in the same region 
are constantly confused. With a few 
exceptions, they are exceedingly diffi- 
cult trees to distinguish in all stages of 
their growth, even with the fullest as- 
sortment of flowering, fruiting, and 
foliage specimens, such as few her- 
baria possess. Much very critical 
study is needed also of trees as they 
grow in their native habitat where, 
frequently, they show specific charac- 
ters which may well be added to what 
must, at best, often be a meager de- 
scriptive picture. As good evidence of 
the difficulties these trees present, one 
has only to point to the fact that such 
really distinct species as Juniperus vir- 
giniana, of northeastern United States, 
and J. barbadensis, of the south At- 
lantic and Gulf region, should have re- 
mained so long confounded with each 
other; or that the equally distinct, but 
still little known, Juniperus scopulo- 
rum should have been so long sup- 
posed to be only a Rocky Mountain 
and far-western form of the eastern 
Virginia red cedar. It is probable that 
very much is yet to be learned about 
our junipers, a critical field study of 
which must yield still other new 
species. 

One most-important work which 
members of the Forest Service are do- 
ing now in the National Forests, and 
aside from their other economic forest 
work, is the careful scrutiny of trees, 
wherever found, for the purpose of 


determining their limits of range. The 
present organized body of men in 
charge of and conducting investiga- 
tions upon these forest lands constitute 
an exceptional corps of trained work- 
ers, through whose observations very 
much new information has already 
been added to our knowledge of North 
American trees. It is only through 
the combined efforts of investigators, 
each working carefully over his por- 
tion of the territory, that we can ever 
hope to know all of the trees we have 
and exactly where their limits of 
range are. 

Mr. W. R. Mattoon, Assistant For- 
est Inspector in the Forest Service, has 
recently collected notes, photographs, 
and specimens which enable the writer 
to distinguish a remarkably unique 
species of juniper, for which I pro- 
pose the name Juniperus megalocarpa 
(figs. 1 and 2) ; the specific part of the 
name refers to the strikingly large 
fruit this tree bears. An appropriate 
common name would seem to be, Big- 
fruit Juniper. So far as is known, the 
tree has no field name, not being dis- 
tinguished from other junipers or 
“cedars” of its range. 

At present this species, which was 
first seen by Mr. Mattoon, September 
22, 1906, is known to occur in only 
one locality. This is approximately in 
Section 11 or 14, Township 9 south, 
Range 20 west, of the Gila National 
Forest, N. M. The location is midway 
between the towns of Alma and 
Frisco, and about three miles above the 
“Widow Kelley’s Ranch,” on the San 
Francisco River. Twenty to thirty 
trees form an orchard-like stand on an 
alluvial sandy terrace a dozen feet 
above the stream, while below this 
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point, stretching for possibly a mile, 
occur scattered single trees and small 
groups in similar situations, or at the 
bottom of the dry, rocky canon slope, 
which bears a scanty growth of pinon 
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Goddard reports having seen a juniper, 
which may prove to be Juniperus 


megalocarpa, on a small tributary of 


San Francisco River, about six miles 
west of Pleasanton, some _ twenty 

















Fig. 1—Foliage (a), Fruit (b), and Seed (c) of Juniperus 
megalocarpa, natural size. 


pine, alligator juniper, one-seed juni- 
per, and scrub oak. The elevation of 
the stream bed, near which the trees 
occur, is about five thousand four hun- 
dred feet, and the tree ranges within 
one hundred and fifty feet above the 
stream. Forest Ranger William H. 


miles from the above locality, in New 
Mexico and near the Arizona line. 
Juniperus megalocarpa is a short, 
thick-trunked tree, thirty to fifty feet 
high and two to four feet in diameter, 
with a broad, oval, rounded, compact 
crown of short, stout branches. The 
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———— 
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branchlets are short, very dense, and 
clothed with pale, yellowish-green folli- 
age—sometimes bronze-green or, on 
young trees, often with a_ whitish 
(glaucous) tinge. The leaves are in 
threes, acute, closely pressed upon the 











shoots have slightly spreading, some- 
what slender points, and decurrent 
bases. Only mature fruit (fig 1, b) 
has been obtained so far, and it is 
not known whether this tree matures 


its fruit in one or two seasons. The 








Fig. 2—Typical Trunk Form and Bark of Juniperus megalocarpa. 


branchlets, mostly with a minute, 
glandular pit on the back, the pit of- 
ten with a rather conspicuous resin 
spot; leaves on vigorous | leading 


fruit, with a dense, glaucous bloom, 
has a thick, dry, firm, non-resinous 
pulp, containing one or two glossy, 
chestnut-brown seeds (fig. 1, c). The 


(Continued on page 310) 











THE USE OF WOOD IN THE 
VEHICLE INDUSTRY’ 


BY 


H. B. Holroyd, Forest Assistant, Forest Service 


1% HE steadily increasing scarcity of 
the woods largely used in the ve- 
hicle industry makes it important to 
ascertain to what extent it is practica- 
ble to substitute cheaper and more 
abundant woods, and to determine 
how a closer utilization of material 
may be secured. 

Our knowledge regarding the 
stumpage of hardwoods used in vehi- 
cle construction is so meager that it is 
impossible to predict, with accuracy, 
the length of time the present supply 
will last. Many manufacturers roughly 
estimate that, at the present rate of 
consumption, it will suffice for only fif- 
teen to twenty years. It is highly im- 
portant for the trade to have accurate 
information upon the annual consump- 
tion of vehicle woods and the amount 
of the available supply 

Formerly the Northern States adja- 
cent to the Ohio River furnished most 
of the hickory and oak used. Since the 
depletion of the supply in this region 
the Southern States have been heavily 
drawn upon for vehicle woods. It is 
generally held by the trade that much 
Southern hickory is inferior to North- 
ern hickory so that manufacturers de- 
sirous of obtaining Northern stock for 





seeds are marked by a large 2-lobed 
hilum. When the fruit is ripe, the 
seeds may be easily extracted from the 
pulp without breaking or cutting it all 
away. ‘Trunks are clear of branches 
for fifteen to twenty feet, or more, and 
have dark, reddish brown, finely fis- 
sured bark (fig. 2), which is shredded 
on the surface. In general appearance 
the bark and size of the branchlets and 
foliage resemble those of the one-seed 
juniper (Juniperus monosperma), 
from which, however, the very large, 
densely glaucous, one- and two-seeded 


special work have resorted to buying 
single trees or whole woodlots, pro- 
viding there is a large enough percen- 
tage of the more valuable woods in 
them. 

In spite of the fact that the popular 
woods are becoming so scarce, as to 
make the use of substitutes in some 
cases imperative, the trade is largely 
tied down by prejudices on the part of 
consumers against the use of substi- 
tutes. And these prejudices, which 
manufacturers would now often be 
glad to overcome, are in some degree 
due to their own efforts, under the 
stress of competition, to create and 
strengthen a demand for the very 
woods which the depletion of supplies 
renders it more and more difficult to 
obtain. For years the manufacturer 
made a point of the fact that his vehi- 
cles were constructed of certain woods 
and the consumer was led to believe 
that these woods, and only these, were 
satisfactory. Now that other kinds 
must be used the consumer, who has 
been an apt scholar, still insists upon 
having the old favorites. Under these 
circumstances, many manufacturers 
have chosen perhaps the only course 
open to them, that is, they have experi- 


(Continued from page 309) 


fruit at once distinguishes Juniperus 
megalocarpa. The large-sized fruit of 
the latter naturally suggests that of al- 
ligator juniper, but from the fruit of 
this it differs in its large size and 
otherwise very greatly, while, of 
course, the transversely checked, thick, 
brittle bark of the alligator juniper dis- 
tinguishes it from this tree, as it does 
from all other known junipers. The 
wood of Juniperus megalocarpa has 
not been obtained, but the heartwood 
is known to be rather strongly fra- 
grant and light yellowish brown. 


*Copied by permission from “Carriage and Wagon Builder’ for March, 1907. 
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mented in the use of substitutes with- 
out taking the consumer into their 
confidence, in order that they might 
secure a wider knowledge of the util- 
ity of other woods. In doing this they 
have been justified not only by the 
scarcity of the supplies, but also by the 
excellent results given by the new 
woods. 

Substitutions will become easier as 
the manufacturers acquire a_ better 
knowledge of the properties of differ- 
ent woods and learn the right methods 
of handling new woods. Numerous 
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tion when their properties are better 
known. Tests are now in progress, 
under the supervision of wheel manu- 
facturers, to ascertain the value of 
eucalyptus for buggy spokes. There 
are at least sixty-two varieties of little 
known woods in the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, some of which have very similar 
characteristics to hickory. 

There is yet much information to be 
gained regarding the drying of stock. 
From the manufacturer’s point of 
view the greatest difficulty in drying 
lumber is the length of time required. 





Waste in Logging in Southern Hardwood Forest, Tennessee 
Sound Logs 20 Inches 1n Diameter and 10 Feet Long Left in the Woods 


failures have occurred simply because 
one method was expected to apply to 
all species. Since the methods of 
handling have been improved the 
Southern gums and Western conifer- 
ous woods have had an increased use 
in the trade. The veneering of woods 
which have an inherent tendency to 
warp enables the manufacturer to han- 
dle them with greater ease. 

In the manufacture of light vehi- 
cles there is probably little chance for 
substitution for gear and wheel work. 
So far as known no wood equals hick- 
ory for vehicle construction. In addi- 
tion to hickory there is, however, a 
possibility of some of the tropical 
woods being used in vehicle construc- 


New kinds of kilns are constantly be- 
ing devised with special reference to 
the speed of drying. There is great 
need throughout the trade for methods 
of kiln-drying lumber that will require 
no preliminary air-seasoning, since the 
latter course necessitates a heavy in- 
vestment for yard space carrying with 
it an increased fire risk. 

Throughout the entire trade much 
attention is given to the saving of all 
useful material. The processes of 
manufacture have gradually been per- 
fected until a high degree of efficiency 
has been reached in the conversion of 
the raw material into the factory prod- 
uct. Probably the greatest loss to the 
manufacturer lies in the inaccuracy of 
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the grading system. Much good ma- 
terial is wrongly graded on account of 
popular prejudices founded upon an 
inadequate knowledge of the proper- 
ties of wood. Controversies as to 
what constitutes a defect are con- 
stantly arising. The traditional preju- 
dice against the use of red hickory is 
a good example of this. This preju- 
dice has been so strong that very in- 
complete utilization of the logs in the 
woods has resulted. In a wood so val- 


sidered to be a slow growing tree. 
While many of the hickories have only 
a medium rate of growth, several of 
them may be classed as rapid growers. 
In their silvical characteristics most of 
the hickories are light-demanding, but 
recent observations have brought out 
the fact that one species is shade- 
enduring and grows in close mixture 
with other hickories. Before com- 
mercial plantations are established the 
rate of rapid growth and silvical char- 














Southern Hardwood Forest With Large Hickory in the 
Foreground 


uable as hickory there should be com- 
plete utilization. There should be a 
uniform system of grading established, 
standardizing defects and sizes by me- 
chanical tests. A system inaugurated 
upon this basis would insure fairness 
to both buyer and seller. 

The growing of hickory upon a 
commercial scale has been advocated 
by some manufacturers while others 
have not endorsed the plan. Hickory 
is generally, though wrongly, con- 





acteristics of the species best adapted 
for trade use should be determined in 
order to prevent any subsequent loss. 

There is a growing need for more 
technical and scientific knowledge in 
the art of vehicle building. Many 
manufacturers are now seeking for 
men who have a technical knowledge 
of the properties of woods and the me- 
chanics of wood working, together 
with a clear understanding of trade 
conditions. 
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THE LESSON OF JAMESTOWN 


HREE hundred years ago, and to 
be precise, upon the 13th day of 
May, 1607, three small vessels, that to- 
day would be considered scarcely fit 
for river navigation, manned by a few 
sturdy and adventurous Englishmen, 
carrying with them a Royal Charter 
authorizing the foundation of a colony 
in the New World, after having been 
forcibly prevented by savages from 
landing at what is now known as Cape 
Henry, dropped anchor close to Old 
Point Comfort. 

These three vessels, the God-speed, 
the Susan Content, and the Discovery, 
carried the nucleus of that colony 
which, after extreme hardships and 
privations, succeeded in establishing 
a permanent settlement upon a penin- 
sula about forty miles above the mouth 
of the James River, the first English 
settlement in the New World. 

That settlement to-day is abandoned, 
but not forgotten. The forces of Na- 
ture have long since changed that pen- 
insula into an island, and but little re- 
mains of that original settlement ex- 
cept an island marsh, upon which may 
yet be seen the old church tower, fast 
falling into ruin, and the foundation 
excavations of many of the prominent 
buildings which once stood there. 

It was upon this spot that these ad- 
venturous wayfarers planted and nur- 
tured that seedling which, sustained 
by its environment, expanded into a 
sentiment which populated this conti- 
nent and made our country what it is 
to-day. Here, revered but undis- 
turbed, and loved but neglected, is the 
cradle of American liberty. Within a 
radius of a few miles can be found the 
scene of its arrival at the age of man- 
hood, Yorktown, and, close at hand, 
its placid waters now resplendent with 
the gaily decked battleships of 
the world, lies Hampton Roads, the 
arena in which was fought that battle 
between the Monitor and the Merri- 
mac, which resulted in the modern 
armor-clad navies of the nations of the 
earth. And surrounding it on every 


side are well beloved monuments of 
those struggles of later years which re- 
sulted in the creation of an united 
American people, proud of their heri- 
tage as possessors of the most civilized 
and prosperous country upon the face 
of the earth. 

It was at Jamestown, in 1619, that 
the first assemblage of legislators held 
in America convened. They were des- 
ignated as the House of Burghers, and 
their proceedings, for more than a cen- 
tury prior to the framing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, proclaimed 
that spirit of liberty which, inculcat- 
ing in the American people an un- 
dying love of freedom and country, re- 
sulted in the foundation of this 
Republic. 

The Jamestown Exposition was 
planned in order that the three hun- 
dredth birthday of the arrival of these 
adventurous Englishmen upon our 
shores might be fittingly celebrated. 
And, as the original site of Jamestown 
was, through natural causes, unfitted 
for an Exposition, it was decided that 
Sewell’s Point, facing the broad, deep 
waters of Hampton Roads, and di- 
rectly opposite Old Point Comfort, at 
which the first landing of these hardy 
Englishmen was made, would be most 
appropriate for the occasion. And 
here to-day the Jamestown Exposition 
shines in splendor, a fitting commem- 
oration of and monument to all of 
those cardinal principles which have 
made our country what it is. 

The first impression of a visitor to 
the Exposition is that he has entered 
upon a vast, wooded, natural park or 
private estate, whose broad expanse is 
dotted with magnificent structures, 
and this effect is heightened by the 
fence enclosing it upon two sides, hid- 
den as it is beneath a luxuriant foliage 
of Virginia creeper, trumpet vine, and 
honeysuckle, intermixed with bloom- 
ing American Rambler roses, produc- 
ing an effect unrivalled by anything to 
be found in the public or private parks 
of this country. It does not seem an 
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artificial barrier erected for the exclu- 
sion of the public, but rather a fitting 
and proper adornment of the already 
beautiful natural scenery that adds 
materially to its effectiveness. 

Upon entering the main gates the 
famous Lee Parade Ground, bordered 
with blooming apple trees and rows of 
tall, straight pines, its carpet velvety 
with fragrant clover, enables a_per- 
spective view of the principal build- 
ings of the Exposition, the perfect 
proportions and harmonious blending 
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ruled. Tall, stately, spreading and 
commanding as of yore, this beautiful 
tree adds dignity to its surroundings, 
and as we gaze upon its perfect foli- 
age the thought steals over us that its 
spreading limbs once formed the can- 
opy covering the throne from which 
that Caesar of the American Indians 
controlled the destinies of his power- 
ful tribes, and that, soothed by its 
shade and perchance upon the very 
spot upon which we stand, his daugh- 
ter Pocahontas whiled away many of 




















The frequent, thick clusters of tall, time-scarred pines 
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of which excite the interest with a 
subtle charm that is not lost until long 
after the last lingering glance falls 
upon the rapidly vanishing Exposition 
after the homeward journey is begun. 

Within these grounds stands Pow- 
hatan Oak, that mighty monarch of 
the forest, beneath whose spreading 
limbs three hundred and more years 
ago that greatest of Indian chiefs. 
Powhatan, assembled in frequeiut 
councils the leaders of the thirty pow- 
erful tribes of Indians over which he 


her childhood hours before her mar- 
riage to the brave Rolfe and their de- 
parture for England 

And the beautiful Canoe Path, wind- 
ing its shaded way along the borders of 
the pretty inlet devoted to canoeing, 
insensibly takes one to the virgin forest 
with its charm, and peace, and quiet, 
and the music of the wind as it rustles 
through the leaves of the tall trees 
which line this pathway arouses within 
each breast that love of Nature and 
her grandeur from which spring all 
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those good impulses that govern and 
control mankind. And_ Fiirtation 
Lane, with its shady nooks and cor- 
ners, invites the weary wanderer to 
tarry within its confines, rustic but 
beautiful in woodland simplicity. To 
those who love the trees and woods 
and forests, the beauty of the James- 
town Exposition is to be found along 
these paths and walks. The frequent, 
thick clusters of tall, time-scarred 
pines bring to mind a picture of the 
impenetrable forests which covered 
the face of Virginia three -hundred 
years ago, but which have long since 
disappeared. The ruthless forces of 
our primitive civilization, impelled 
first by that necessity which required 
clearings in which to raise sufficient 
crops, and later by that lust for wealth 
which threatens to become a national 
characteristic, have left the Virginians 
to-day a heritage of broad and tree- 
less acres. 

The chief charm of the Jamestown 
Exposition, and it is one that has not 
existed at any of the other of our na- 
tional displays, lies in the subtle com- 
bination of natural forests, in which 
are set the many beautiful buildings 
which adorn the Exposition, fronting 
upon a broad and beautiful expanse of 
ocean water, the whole producing a 
pleasing blending of natural and arti- 
ficial effects which could but be dimin- 
ished were any of them taken away. 

Along Willoughby Boulevard, a 
broad driveway extending along the 
shores of Hampton Roads, are situate 
the buildings of the various States, all 
beautiful, permanent structures, in- 
tended to be converted into homes, 
clubs, and hotels upon the termination 
of the Exposition. 

The first of these is that of Ken- 
tucky, an exact reproduction of old 
Fort Boone, its buildings and stock- 
ade constructed of pine logs brought 
for that purpose from Kentucky, and 
its natural location in the midst of a 
grove of pine trees of exceeding 
beauty make one instinctively feel that 
the days of the pioneers have returned, 
and civilization seems far away in- 
deed. 


The Georgia building is a replica of 
Bulloch Hall, the birthplace and home 
of the mother of President Roosevelt, 
situate at Roswell in that State, and 
all the original details of the structure 
have been faithfully followed, even to 
an exact reproduction of the furniture 
and landscape decorations. 

Pennsylvania has fittingly repro- 
duced Independence Hall, the original 
of which was erected in 1741 as a 
State House. The Continental Con- 
gress held its sessions within its walls, 
and under its roof Washington was 
appointed Commander-in-chief of the 
American forces, and the Declaration 
of Independence was adopted and 
from its steps was read to the public. 

Maryland has reproduced the his- 
torical home of Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, and one 
of its rooms is fashioned after the 
chamber in the old State House at An- 
napolis in which Washington resigned 
his commission as Commander-in- 
chief of the Continental Army. 

The Talmage home, the first co- 
lonial mansion erected within | that 
State, has been selected by Connecti- 
cut. The original mansion still stands 
at Litchfield, Connecticut. 

Ohio has reproduced “Adena,” the 
first stone house erected west of the 
Alleghany Mountains, and once occu- 
pied as its executive mansion, the orig- 
inal of which is situate about two 
miles from Chillicothe, once the capi- 
tal of that State. 

The Old State House has been 
chosen by Massachusetts. In it, in 
1780, the original Constitution of that 
State was adopted, and in 1788 the 
Constitution of the United States was 
ratified within its walls. 

The first State building of Rhode 
Island has been faithfully reproduced, 
and makes an attractive and impos- 
ing structure. 

Virginia is represented by the larg- 
est and most imposing building in the 
group of States. It is of colonial ar- 
chitecture, with broad verandas along 
the side facing the waters of Hampton 
Roads, and is in every way a fitting 
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home for the people of the “Mother of 
States.” In addition, southwestern 
Virginia has erected an immense and 
interesting building for the display oi 
her timber and mineral products, and 
in its construction has been used every 
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kind of native timber to be found 
within the State of Virginia. Here, 


assembled together in pleasing con- 
tinuity and with cunning skill, are to 
be found the pine and hemlock, oak, 
maple, and cedar, and all the other 
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forest specimens of the State, and sur- 
rounded and sheltered by them is an 
exhibit of coal, iron, and other miner- 
als, the whole affording an unexam- 
pled exhibit of the variety and value 
of nature’s heritage to our nation. 
The exhibits of the United States 
Government are interesting in an ex- 
treme degree, and are handsomely 
housed in buildings well adapted for 
their excellent display. The Depart- 
ment of State exhibits fac-similes of 
the Declaration of Independence, the 
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comprehensive, more so than at any 
former exhibition, and contain many 
models and sections of large and small 
guns that are interesting and instruc- 
tive. The Life Saving Service oper- 
ates a completely equipped life saving 
station, situate on the shores of 
Hampton Roads, where from time to 
time the apparatus and crews will be 
seen in action. The Post Office De- 
partment has installed a model of a 
working post-office, which is in actual 
operation, sheltered behind walls of 




















It does not seem an artificial barrier, but rather a fitting and proper adornment 
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Articles of Confederation, and the 
Constitution, together with many other 
valuable, historic, and _ interesting 
documents. The Treasury Depart- 
ment maintains a small bureau of en- 
graving and printing which demon- 
strates the method of plate work used 
in that department in the preparation 
of the Government currency, bonds 
and postage stamps, and also shows 
samples of the various issues of paper 
eurrency. The exhibits of the War 
and Navy Departments are extremely 


glass, so that all who care to may here 
see how the mails are collected and 
distributed, and the time saving work- 
ings of many of the new inventions 
which have brought that department 
to its present degree of efficiency. The 
Smithsonian Museum has a compre- 
hensive exhibit embracing all of its 
departments, ethnological, anthro- 
pological, geological, and biological. 
The Library of Congress shows a 
beautiful model of the new library, 
and also has on exhibition many rare 


















maps, letters, and other documents of 
timely interest. The Agricultural and 
Interior Departments have each fur- 
nished exhibits of unusual interes, 
covering a range of subjects which are 
all of practical interest to the people 
at large. One of the most unique and 
interesting exhibits of the Govern- 
ment is a relief map of the Panama 
Canal as it will appear when com- 
pleted, which is constructed on a scale 
of one foot to two thousand. This is 
contained in a parapet wall of concrete 
one foot thick and breast high, and 
upon looking over it is seen the Pan- 
ama Canal, its locks and dams com- 
plete, with miniature ships built to 
scale, passing through it, the whole 
in complete operation, and affording 
an excellent example of that great 
waterway. The actual size of this ex- 
hibit is 122 by 60 feet, large enough 
to enable the use of correct propor- 
tions and at the same time afford a 
perfect demonstration of the subject. 

In the Palace of Machinery and 
Transportation the Pullman Company 
have exhibited a solid, steel Pullman 
car, without a single piece of wood in 
its whole construction. The interior 
is finished in a li&ht gray, the windows 
in brass, and the carpets and curtains 
are made of asbestos, as is also the up- 
holstery upon the chairs and seats. It 
is claimed that this car is absolutely 
fire-proof and absolutely  collision- 
proof, being unbreakable. 

Near at hand, in the same building, 
is the old state carriage of President 
Lincoln, and by its side stands one 
which bears the inscription “Presented 
to General le Marquis de Lafayette by 
the United States Government when 
he visited this country in 1824-25.” 

And scattered around throughout 
the various buildings are exhibits sim- 
ple and intricate, quaint and curious, 
well worth examination and study. 
The California exhibit contains a life- 
sized elephant made of English wal- 
nuts, while in that of Louisiana is a 
human skull covered with growing 
oysters, found by some fishermen in a 
Louisiana oyster bed. Another ex- 
hibit contains ten thousand burned and 
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battered watches which passed 
through the earthquake and confla- 
gration in San Francisco. Another is 
contained in a monster tea-pot, which 
if filled would contain more than five 
million cups of tea. 

And then there is the War Path, 
that combination af the “Midway,” 
“Pike,” and “Trail” with many new 
and novel features added. Here is 
reproduced with startling reality the 
battle of the Monitor and ‘Merrimac, 
with real ships, real guns, and real 
men. And here is also the “IoI 
Ranch,” fresh from the wild and wooly 
west, and teeming with horses, cow- 
boys, and all the paraphernalia neces- 
sary to faithfully portray wild, western 
life. And the “Streets of Seville” and 
the “Streets of Cairo,” the “Swiss Alps 
Village,” the Baby Incubator, the 
“Mystic Maze,” the “Tours of the 
World,” the Old Virginia Corn Mill, 
Colonial Virginia, Old Jamestown, 
and a score of other attractions mark 
this mile of “War Path.” 

All in all, the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion is very much worth one’s while. 
It is as distinctively unique in con- 
struction, and as differently pleasing 
in design as any of the large Exposi- 
tions, and throughout its entire scope, 
constantly and forcibly impressing it- 
self upon the memory of its visitors, is 
a chain of historic associations, ever 
present examples of those things 
which have come to most of us only 
through books and histories, which, by 
practical illustration, afford us all a 
deeper, broader, and better under- 
standing of our country in its infancy 
and of the causes which prompted its 
creation and successful existence. 

And the naval display, unique in 
Expositions, with its fleets of battle- 
ships of our own and other nations, 
quietly and peacefully resting at an- 
chor upon the waters of Hamptoa 
Roads, affords a_ striking example 
of the advantages and effectiveness of 
naval force, and is, without reference 
to the Exposition, itself worth travel- 
ing many miles to see. 

From the forestry point of view, the 
Jamestown Exposition is entertaining 
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and instructive. The fact that old 
Jamestown is to-day situated on an 
island is largely due to the cutting of 
the forests which lined the James 
River, thereby causing excessive 
floods which in time have eroded the 
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peninsula upon which the town was 
located. The present site of the Ex- 
position, on Sewell’s Point, contains a 
few of the remaining portions of the 
natural forest with which the whole 
country was at one time covered, and 
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these trees, with their natural rugged 
grandeur, contribute largely to the 
beauty and symmetry of the Exposition. 
In the materials from which the Expo- 
sition buildings are constructed and 
with which they are fitted can be 
found specimens of almost every tree 
that grows upon the American conti- 
nent, and a careful examination of 
them affords to the observer a strik- 
ing example of the many and varied 
uses to which the products of the for- 
est are adapted. 
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stant flow of the waters of a thousand 
streams in order that they may trans- 
form their fall into that magic cur- 
rent which is fast taking the place of 
steam, and this constant flow of water 
can only be maintained by the preser- 
vation of the forests at the headwaters 
of these streams. The gold and silver 
and coal and iron miners depend upon 
our forests for. millions of feet of tim- 
ber each year for use in their mines. 
The lumberman, the box maker, the 


cooper, the manufacturer using boxes 
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scarcely one can be found that is not 
in a more or less intimate degree de- 
pendent upon some phase of forestry 
for its existence. The massive loco- 
motives and railroad exhibits are one 
and all dependent upon our forests for 
their supply of ninety million ties 
which are used by them each year, re- 
quiring for their production the cut- 
ting over of two hundred thousand 
acres of average timber land. The 
large electric generators which we so 
greatly admire depend upon the con- 


or barrels, and the manufacturer using 
water power are one and all primarily 
dependent upon our forests in the eco- 
nomical administration of their busi- 
nesses. In the manufacturing of fur- 
niture, vehicles, and nearly all of our 
ordinary implements, boats and large 
vessels and street and railway cars 
many million feet more are consumed 
each year. And all these are repre- 
sented by exhibits at the Exposition. 
The massive buildings which house 
and protect these exhibits are princi- 
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pally constructed from the products of 
some forest. 

Here is an exhibit of the Maple 
Sugar Manufacturers’ Association of 
Vermont. Were it not for the maple 
forests of that state this industry 
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would quickly pass away. Over there 
is a model shoe factory in full opera- 
tion. A side of leather is started at 


one end of the exhibit, and passing 
from hand to hand through the vari- 
machines, it is quickly 


ous trans- 
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formed into finished shoes at the 
other. Without those acids which are 
extracted from our forest trees the 
leather in those shoes could not be 
properly and cheaply tanned. Again, 
the preservation of the forest 
plays an important part in this indus- 
try. And here are exhibited the 
varied products of the arid western 
lands, fruit, nuts, raisins and the 
sugar of the beet; all brought to a 
high degree of perfection by means of 
irrigation. Were it not for the for- 
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diminutive newsboy, and as its col- 
umns unfold themselves to our gaze, 
the realization comes to us that enough 
of our forests are consumed each year 
in the manufacture of the paper used 
in this country to build a very large 
city in its entirety. And the tele- 
graphic news contained therein re- 
minds us of the millions of poles which 
are used to support the wires strung 
throughout our land, and the varied 
and far-reaching importance of our 
trees becomes more and more apparent 

















A subtle combination of natural trees and beautiful buildings 
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ests at the headwaters of the streams each moment. In fact, there is not an 


from which the water is secured for 
irrigation, these things would be im- 
possible, for upon those forests de- 
pend the retention and equal distribu- 
tion of the rainfall, which otherwise 
would quickly change each gentle 
stream into a raging torrent in its mad 
rush for the sea, flooding lowlands, de- 
stroying property, and becoming a 
menace instead of a blessing to 
mankind. 

We purchase a newspaper from a 


exhibit in the entire Exposition that is 
not in some degree dependent upon 
forestry. And it is these facts that 
are forcibly impressed upon the mind 
by an intelligent view of the various 
exhibits. From whence comes this 
enormous supply of timber? How 
long will it last? How much more is 
consumed each year than is grown in 
our forests? What will our country 
amount to if it is entirely consumed in 
commerce ? 
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Four centuries ago there lived in 
France one Bernard Palissy, famous 
in history as the ‘Potter of the Tuil- 
leries,” and one of the most profound 


thinkers that the world has ever pro- 
He was a great lover of the 


duced. 
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woods, and many of his writings deal 
with them, and, as the forestry lesson 
of the Exposition is slowly absorbed, 
insensibly is brought to mind his lan- 
guage, expressing the folly of man- 
kind in destroying the forests. 























“For when the forests shall be cut 
all arts shall cease, and they who prac- 
tice them shall be driven out to eat 
grass with Nebuchadnezzar and the 
beasts of the field. I have divers 
times thought to set down in writing 
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the arts that shall perish when there 
shall be no more wood, but whea I 
had written down a great number, I 
did perceive that there could be 
no end of my writing, and having dili- 
gently considered, I found there was 
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Powhatan Oak, beneath whose spreading limbs Powhatan assembled his leaders in"council 
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not any which could be followed with- 
out wood.” 

And this truth, so clearly expressed 
by this philosopher, is gradually 
dawning upon the American people. 
As an educational factor, whose les- 
sons are all material and visible, the 
Jamestown Exposition points a valu- 
able moral in forestry, a thorough un- 
derstanding of which is necessary to 
our people in order that the future 
welfare of our country may be as- 
sured. The various exhibits speak 
with silent tongues in words of praise 


and friendship for the forests, elo- 
quently pleading with each passing 
visitor for their preservation and res- 
toration, in order that the future gen- 
erations of our people, three hundred 
years hence, may share with us in 
their beauty and usefulness, and also 
in that power and prosperity derived 
primarily from them, which has been 
the most powerful factor in placing 
our nation at the head of the peoples 
of the earth, the beacon light of ad- 
vanced civilization. 


THE TREE, THE CITY, AND 
THE CITIZEN 


BY 


E. S. Watson 


F ALL those influences which add 

to or detract from the standard of 
our citizenship in its making, none are 
more important than is environment. 
It affects the lives, habits, and tem- 
peraments of childhood to a marked 
degree, and indelibly stamps its im- 
pressions on the characters of our peo- 
ple. And while the home is most im- 
portant in this regard, moulding as it 
does the various intimate tendencies 
of its occupants, yet, second only to 
family ties and influences upon the 
characteristics of a growing nation is 
the topography immediately surround- 
ing its future citizens in their evolution 
from childhood to man’s estate. 

Of all those visible forms of Nature 
which, silently and imperceptibly but 
none the less assuredly, exercise an 
influence upon the upbuilding and ex- 
pansion of humanity, there are none so 
important as the forest. Not neces- 
sarily the wild, untrampled forest of 
the lofty mountains, whose rugged 
grandeur fits its people to cope with 
Nature in their primitive struggle for 
existence, but rather those forests of 
civilization, the trees and shrubs and 


flowers to be found to a greater or less 
degree in our large cities. Every 
tree which is planted in a large city is 
a prominent factor in the education 
and expansion of its children. Every 
forest-lined breathing place within its 
bustling confines is a powerful influ- 
ence in the moral uplifting of its fu- 
ture citizens. 

Have you ever noticed how eagerly 
the children watch and wait for the 
first budding leaves of spring? How 
impatiently they look from day 
to day for that fulness of foliage 
which denotes the annual perfection of 
the trees? It is not because these 
signs are unfailing indices of the ap- 
proach of warmer weather, for one 
and all the healthy, happy children 
dearly love gruff old winter, with his 
snows and frosts and rosy cheeks and 
sparkling eyes, but rather because of 
the unconscious harmony of the foli- 
age appealing to their inner natures, 
silently speaking to them in a tongue 
tuned with silvery accents, and exer- 
cising a gentle influence over their 
natures which they radiate but can 
not understand. 
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Every tree planted in a large city is a factor in the education of a child 


How they gather beneath the trees squares, and romp and gambol upon a 
in the shaded streets, and parks, and the grass, enjoying with childhood’s 


























Every forest-lined breathing place is a powerful influence in the uplifting of its 
future citizens - 
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Our Capitol is but a fitting background for the display of its surrounding parking 


keen delight each one of those precious proach to Nature, and how, when the 
moments which permit a near ap-  afternoon’s play is over, each and all 
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It is these, and these alone, that constitute the basis of true wealth 
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of them return to their homes, their tentment and peace and _ happiness 
little personalities reflecting that con- which comes from being for a few 
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Miles and miles of shaded streets enable Washington to wear her crown as Queen 
of American cities beautiful 
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hours in tune with the infinite! And 
the trees and shrubs and flowers and 
grass has done it all.. No monument 
built by the hand of man _ possesses 
such magic potency. A treeless park, 
no matter how great its artificial 
beauty, would soon be neglected and 
unused; a parkless tree, no matter 
how unattractive its environment, con- 
tinually shelters and shades a host of 
human beings. 


The foundation which supports the 
beauties of the various large cities of 
the world is composed of trees. The 
charms of Paris would be as nothing 
were it not for her broad, tree-lined 
boulevards, exhibiting forest speci- 
mens gathered with care from every 
clime. Berlin, with all her architec- 
tural beauty, boasts proudly of her 
far-famed street of lindens as her 
chief glory. The vaunted challenge of 
New York is Central Park, with its 
tree-clad drives and walks. But of all 
large American cities, the one which is 
universally awarded the palm for 
beauty is Washington, the Capital of 
our Nation, a city which has steadily 
and consistently pursued a thorough 
and systematic plan of tree planting, 
until to-day nearly one hundred thou- 
sand beautiful trees are bordering her 
streets and growing within her parks. 
It is to these, and not to the stately 
architectural grandeur of her imposing 
buildings and monuments that she 
owes her supremacy. Her artificial 
structures are but the gems which owe 
their luster to the natural forests 
which surround them, harmonizing 
and beautifying them. The Capitol, 
with all its grandeur, is but+a fitting 
background for the display of its sur- 
rounding parking. The White House, 
residence of our Chief Executive, 
would stand out cold and unimposing 
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were it not for its natural setting of 
glorious trees. And miles and miles of 
shaded streets, each lined with some 
particular species of beautiful trees, all 
assist in enabling Washington to wear 
her crown as queen of American cities, 
beautiful, unrivalled, and undisputed. 

How fitting it is that our seat of 
government should be thus favored. 
Where could a better spot be found in 
which to rear and educate the coming 
manhood of the nation to its fullest ex- 
tent than in that city which governs its 
destinies? What could more fittingly 
prepare its citizens for their struggle 
with the problems of the times than 
to be reared in that combined sur- 
rounding of. Nature’s choicest treas- 
ures and man’s most intellectual ener- 
Singly, either would have a 
marked effect upon the upbringing of 
a people. Together, they are invinci- 


. ble, and constant contact with them is 


bound to leave its impress upon the 
thoughts and acts and lives of those of 
the rising generation who fall within 
the influence of their power, making 
better and broader men and women of 
them all. 

Then here’s to the trees! May their 
mission on earth be better understood 
by all. And may that day soon come 
when the wealth of our nation will be 
measured not by the number of dollars 
deposited in the banks of this country, 
nor the assessed value of its property 
holdings, but solely by the number of 
trees per capita growing within the 
crowded and settled confines within 
which are reared the masses of our 
population! For it is these, and these 
alone, that constitute the basis of the 
true wealth of this country, and the in- 
terest return is usurious in the mak- 
ing of better citizens, better statesmen, 
and better patriots. 
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The Month in Government Forest Work. 


Green vs. Tests recently completed 
Fire-Killed at the timber-testing lab- 
Timber : 


oratory at the University 
of Washington, show the comparative 
values of green and fire-killed timber. 
In the States of Colorado, Montana, 
Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming, it is 
estimated that nearly one billion feet 
of dead timber is to be found in the 
National forests, and this has led to 
the study of the problem of saving this 
vast quantity of wood for some prac- 
tical use, instead of allowing it to go 
to waste or furnish fuel for conflagra- 
tions. 

The results of the tests indicate that 
the killing of timber by fire is not in 
itself injurious, and that if it is cut in 
time it may simply be regarded as sea- 
soned timber, entirely fit for lumber. 
If allowed to stand too long, however 
—a year is a safe limit—the wood is 
marred by the opening up of cracks, 
called “checks” by the lumbermen, 
which lessen its value for lumber. 
For such purposes as railroad ties, for 
which checks are not so important, 
timber may prove satisfactory after 
having been dead fifty years. 

The timber used in the tests was 
white fir from the Pecos River Na- 
tional Forest in New Mexico, and the 
work was done under the direction of 
the Forest Service, which has one of 
its testing laboratories at the Univers- 
itv. 


A moot question highly 
Soaking ° ° ee 
Wood important in the matter 

of seasoning wood has 
just been settled after a long period of 





uncertainty and many careful experi- 
ments. It is found that the process of 
seasoning wood can not be materially 
hastened by first soaking it. Up to 
this time opinion has been divided, 
and there were many supporters of the 
contrary view, that if suffered to lie 
in water for a certain period green 
timber underwent some change from 
the action of the water which facili- 
tated its drying when afterwards re- 
moved and placed in the yard or in 
the kiln. 

In reaching the conclusion that 
soaking has no appreciable effect in 
preparing wood for seasoning, the 
Forest Service worked up a large 
amount of data secured from the sea- 
soning experiments which it has been 
conducting upon loblolly pine cross- 
arms, chestnut telephone poles, and 
hemlock and tamarack railroad ties. 
Incidentally it was brought out that it 
doubtless pays to keep wood in water 
to prevent damage from checking and 
insects until it can be manufactured. 


Annual Statis- Until 1906, lumber pro- 
tics of Forest ducers had no statistical 
Products ae ; : 
information to guide 
them except that compiled for limited 
areas by individuals or associations. 
This, though of much value, was al- 
ways incomplete. Last year, however, 
the Forest Service, assisted by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, undertook to collect statistics 
of forest products, and to publish the 
results within a few months following 
the end of the year. The results of 
this work have been highly valuable, 
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and it has received cordial support 
from the lumber manufacturers. 

In order to secure the best results in 
the shortest time the Forest Service 
has entered into cooperation with the 
Bureau of Statistics. This bureau, 
with its experts trained to handle sta- 
tistics, can give the highest degree of 
efficiency in this part of the work, 
while the Forest Service experts with 
their intimate knowledge of trees and 
timber will collate the facts and pre- 
pare the final report. Every lumber 
producer was furnished blanks on 
which to report for last year, and most 
of them have returned the blanks 
promptly. Others, however, have neg- 
lected this and the report for each 
State must be delayed until these de- 
linquents are heard from. The State 
total will be published as soon as any 
individual State is complete, irrespec- 
tive of the United States total. There- 
fore, it is of importance to manufac- 
tures desiring information for their 
own State to send in their reports 
promptly, if they have not already 
done so. If a plant has been idle, the 
card must be returned with a state- 
ment of that fact before the records 
for that plant can be cleared. 


Timber — Mr. C. G. Crawford, of 
ee the Forest Service, has 
P gone to Norfolk, Va., to 


superintend experiments in preserva- 
tive timber treatment on a commercial 
scale by the Norfolk Creosoting Co. 
These will include telephone pole 
cross-arms, the decreasing supply and 
increasing price of which makes their 
preservation very desirable. 

More extended experiments will 
also be made with mine _ timbers. 
Some of the untreated timber which 
was set in gangways of the Silver 
Creek colliery at Pottsville, Pa., more 
than a year ago, shows advanced 
stages of decay. In many cases the 
decay extends inward as much as an 
inch, and the removal of the timbers, 
due to their greatly weakened condi- 
tion, is only a question of a few 
months. Other timbers, however, 
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treated with creosote and zinc chloride 
in open tanks, and placed in the mine 
at the same time with those just men- 
tioned, are as yet in a perfectly sound 
condition. Timbers upon which the 
preservative was applied with a brush 
have also shown no deterioration. 


Telephone Plans have just been 
Lines inthe nade by the Forest Serv- 
Forests 


ice for the further con- 
struction of telephone lines in the Na- 
tional Forests of Oregon, Idaho, New 
Mexico, Colorado, and several other 
States. The telephone is playing an 
important part in the administration of 
the National Forests, and already 
much success has been made in the in- 
stallation of lines in California, Mon- 
tana, Washington, Arizona, and other 
sections: where it is needed most. 
Without the telephone, communication 
between the various forest officers is 
had only through the mails and some- 
times there is a delay of several days 
before an order can be executed, or re- 
port made. 

Contracts have been for 
enough wire and other materials to 
construct three thousand miles of 
lines. It is possible to construct the 
lines in the National Forests at a very 
low cost, owing ‘to the fact that ma- 
terial for poles and cross-arms are 
right on the ground. The lines are so 
planned that they usually follow a road 
or trail. 


made 


WoodlotPlant- Forest planting studies 
ing on Irri- for the benefit of farm- 
gated Farms p 

ers settling upon the 
lands irrigated by a number of the pro- 
jects of the Reclamation Service, are 
being especially pressed by the Gov- 
ernment wherever such projects are 
nearing completion. In these regions 
trees are scarce or wholly wanting, 
and whatever forest growth is needed 
to provide protection for the farm or 
wood for farm uses must be secured 
artificially. Under such conditions 
the value of the forest stands out con- 
spicuously. Wood and shelter must 
be had, and ground space must be 
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given to forest trees, even on soil 
which in forested regions would be re- 
garded as too good for any use but 
agricultural crops. Indeed, it is there 
most readily recognized that the forest 
itself is a true agricultural crop, part 
and parcel of the farm economy. 


Lands Released Tracts of land aggregat- 
fromTemporarying nearly one million 

therawa" acres in the National 
forests in Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, and Wyoming have just been 
released from temporary withdrawal 
by the Interior Department, at the re- 
quest of the Forest Service. This ac- 
tion has been taken in order to read- 
just the boundaries of the National 
Forests so as to include only land 
chiefly valuable for forest purposes. 

During the past winter and spring 
the Forest Service has had a force of 
men in the field readjusting the boun- 
daries of the National Forests, and in 
accordance with the policy of the For- 
est Service all land which is suitable 
for other purposes is now being 
excluded. 

Scattered all through the National 
Forests are many agricultural lands, 
mostly small and narrow and more or 
less isolated, so that their elimination 
is impracticable. Settlement is encour- 
aged in these lands, which are open to 
homesteaders under the Act of June 


II, 1906. 


An intensely interesting 
experiment is being con- 
ducted in planting pine 
trees in the Wichita National Forest, 
in southwestern Oklahoma, in the 
heart of a vast and productive prairie 
country, where the demand for timbers 
is bound to increase very rapidly. Last 
April a thousand yellow pine trees 
from four to six inches tall, were 
planted in favorable situations in the 
mountains. In September it was 
found that 80 per cent of the trees had 
survived. This is an exceptionally 
good showing. Two thousand more 
trees are to be planted in the Wichita 
National Forest this spring. 


An Isolated 
Forest 





A glance at a map showing the Na- 
tional Forests will show that the 
Wichita National Forest is isolated. 
The people of Oklahoma have good 
cause for satisfaction in possessing 
this National Forest. If they fully 
realize its present worth and estimate 
its future value they may try to secure 
similar tracts of timberlands in the In- 
dian Territory section of the State, and 
have them set aside as State Forests. 


Increasing the Overcrowding of the 
rts ch grazing lands of the pub- 

lic domain in the West 
before the creation of the National 
Forests brought many of the ranges 
into very poor condition, and many 
stockmen have requested advice about 
increasing the forage. The Bureau of 
Plant Industry and the Forest Service 
have just joined in cooperative work to 
investigate the best means of develop- 
ing an increased forage crop in the 
overgrazed forests. 

The Forest Service is not only try- 
ing to prevent abuses which will make 
the range worse, but is also taking ac- 
tion to make the range better. Over- 
grazing the ranges in the past has 
ruined large tracts. This fact is uni- 
versally recognized and lamented, but 
like the loss from wasteful methods of 
lumbering it could not be prevented 
except by placing them under the ad- 
ministration of a public authority. 

One of the first results of overgraz- 
ing is the increasing number of weeds, 
which stock either refuse to eat or 
avoid as long as anything better can 
be found, and which therefore are left 
to go to seed. A prominent stockman 
in Montana wrote lately to Supervisor 
Seely of the Madison and Bighole Na- 
tional Forests that his sheep weigh 
more since his range has been in the 
reserve than they did before, though 
he believes he occupies less range per 
head. His market lambs are several 
pounds heavier, and he markets 20 
per cent larger proportion of his lamb 
flock. He attributes this large per 
cent of shippers to the fact that they 
do not have to shift about and scram- 
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ble for range, and therefore the infer- 
ior sheep has nothing to do but grow. 


Helps, Not Dr. Henry W. Coe, 
— Portland, Oregon, had 
usiness 


patents in course of issu- 
ance for a tract of 500 acres of mineral 
land in Rainier National Forest in the 
State of Washington. He started 
these before the withdrawal of the 
forest, and when the forest was estab- 
lished he expected, as a matter of 
course, it would stand in the way of 
his mining enterprise. He had no 
trouble, however, in getting the pat- 
ents issued, and has written Mr. Pin- 
chot a very interesting letter, which is 
published with his permission: 


Washington, D. C., May 11, 1907. 


Dear Mr. PINcHOT: 


Permit me to express to you my ap- 
preciation for the kindness shown me 
in the matter of patents for ground 
within the Rainier Forest Reserve, 
which this day, upon the recommenda- 
tion of your Department and the fa- 
vorable showings therein, and the di- 
rection of Commissioner Ballinger, 
went forward for patent. 

I began development work in the St. 
Helen’s region while the territory was 
without a reserve, and since the tem- 
porary withdrawal have worried not a 
little over the effect of the same upon 
my mining operations therein. As the 
withdrawal was not made permanent 
for some years, I hoped that it would 
not be included within the Rainier 
Forest. I was sorely distressed when, 
under the order of March last, by 
executive order, withdrawal was com- 
pleted, and my patent matters turned 
over to you. 

I wish to acknowledge now that I 
was entirely wrong in my premises. 
Instead of seeking to find excuses to 
retain title in the forest, you promptly 
dispatched an examiner to the prop- 
erty, and almost before I thought it 
possible to get a report thereon, your 
special agent had recommended the 
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passing of title to'me. You at once 
endorsed this without reservation, and 
patents are being written to-day. 

With a quarter of million dollars 
invested in these copper properties, I 
had much at stake. You demonstrat- 
ed that you are desirous of expediting 
legitimate enterprises in the forests. 
My camps and men are at your serv- 
ice in the St. Helen’s region. 


Sincerely yours, 
Henry W. Coe. 


Miscellaneous The State of Utah has 
Forest Service put its grazing land un- 
Notes d 

er the control of the 
Forest Service, because it recognizes 
the success of Government manage- 
ment. The revenues will go to the 
State. On a similar basis the Forest 
Service is supervising the cutting of 
timber on several Indian reservations 
and military reservations. 


Drawing the boundaries for the land 
which should be reserved in the Appa- 
lachian National Forests has been be- 
gun in northern Georgia. 


A new tree planting station has been 
established at Camp Steeley, Idaho. 
The site is favorably situated for the 
distribution of young trees. This 
makes eight planting stations under 
the Service. 


A forest survey in Kentucky is to 
be made to ascertain the amount and 
character of timber in that State. The 
State and National Governments will 
share the expense. 


A large amount of telephone mate- 
rial, including 3,000 miles of wire, has 
been bought and deposited in the Salt 
Lake and Denver inspection districts 
to be drawn on: by requisitions from 
the various forests. Buying such 
large quantities materially reduces the 
expense. 

Studies are being made of the form 
of trees as affecting the amount of 
lumber that can come from a tree of 
given age and height. 








“Technical Literature,” a monthly re- 
view of current technical publications, 
is bound rapidly to assume a place in 
the field of technical literature similar 
to that of the “Review of Reviews” in 
the literary world. The May number 
is full of interesting material, and the 
typography and illustrations of the 
publication are of the highest charac- 
ter. 





“Practical Irrigation.” Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., of Chica§o, IIl., have just issued 
an attractive 36-page pamphlet which 
deals very thoroughly with the me- 
chanical irrigation problem, and con- 
tains much valuable and interesting 
information. There are many fine 
half-tone illustrations showing irriga- 
tion plants in actual operation. This 
is probably the most original and com- 
plete treatise ever issued on this sub- 
ject. A copy of this pamphlet, No. 
649 PI, will be mailed without cost on 
request. 





Among our advertisements is to be 
found a page of new publications on sub- 
jects related to Forestry and Irrigation. 
These books cover the Garden, the Home 
and Farm, and a select list of Nature 
Books, and will be found not only inter- 
esting, but inexpensive. Each of our 
readers should be interested in one or 
more of them. As some of the editions 
are limited, prompt orders are desirable. 





John K. Le Baron, who was formerly 
the editor of the “Four Track News,” 
contributes to the June issue of “Subur- 
ban Life” an illustrated article entitled, 
“Suggestive Trips for Vacation Travel- 
ers.” He briefly touches upon the many 
points of interest throughout the coun- 
try and the best way to reach them. It 
is a helpful article for anyone in doubt 
about his vacation plans. 





The front -cover page of the May 
“American Boy” with its fine illustration 
of a power boat scudding through the 
water, brings a foretaste of summer 
pleasures. he contents of the maga- 








zine will suit the taste of every healthy- 
minded reader. An announcement re- 
garding American Boy Day at the 
Jamestown Exposition tells what prog- 
ress is being made for that celebration. 
In addition there are over 66 illustra- 
tions. Subscription price $1.00 a year. 
The Sprague Publishing Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

The “St. Louis Lumberman” is run- 
ning a series of articles on the Utiliza- 
tion of Wood Waste by Distillation, 
which will upon their completion be pub- 
lished in book form. These important 
contributions to the discussion of a most 
interesting and timely subject are writ- 
ten by W. B. Harper, M. S., formerly 
Professor in Danville Military. Institute, 
Virginia, and late a chemist with the 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Saltsville, Va., 
and the Lake Charles Chemical Co., in 
Louisiana. The editors state that hav- 
ing found there was practically no liter- 
ature on the subject except one or two 
treatises in German and realizing that 
there was an exceedingly large waste, 
particularly in the pitch pine and fir 
forests, they took up the matter with 
Mr. Harper, as being perhaps the best 
posted man on this subject in the coun- 
try. 





“The Mushroom Book.” (Nina L. Mar- 
shall) invites one to a most fascinating 
study of one of the beauties of nature. 
In this effort of a careful student, 
Miss Marshall has paved the way for 
a beginner in the study of mycology. 
No one need fear serious results from 
the use of fungi for food if he will 
carefully follow: Miss Marshall’s ad- 
vice, but we feel that it would be bet- 
ter if the book would advise the elim- 
ination from the table of all Amanitas 
and the Gyrometra Esculenta, as 
these few species would never be 
missed, and experienced mycologists 
agree that under certain conditions, 
difficult to distinguish, they are very 

dangerous. Doubleday, Page & Co.,, 

‘ap. gh 





“The Longleaf Pine in Virgin Forest.” 
(G. Frederick Schwarz) is a short but 
important contribution to the life-his- 
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tory of one of our most important for- 
est trees, and should be of interest to 
all persons who are concerned in the 
welfare of our forests, and especially 
to the forest students, owners, and 
managers of southern pine _ timber- 
lands. It is full of practical sugges- 
tions, and is handsomely illustrated 
with 23 full page illustrations. John 
es Wiley & Sons, N. Y 


“Self-Propelled Vehicles.” (James E. 
Homans, A. M.) New and complete- 
ly revised, this popular book fulfills 
the requirements of the motor ve- 
hicle owner, operator and repairer. In 
his revision, the author has emphasiz- 
ed the practical aspects of motor ve- 
hicles of all powers, confining his 
space to the discussion of matters fun- 
damental in construction and manage- 
ment. 

Theoretical matters—important al- 
most wholly to designers and builders 
—are introduced only where good ex- 
planations positively require them, 
and at no point is the reader’s mind 
burdened with padded material on ex- 
perimental and obsolete construction. 

Theo Audel & Co., 63 Fifth avenue, 

1 -Y 


» “Small: Reservoirs for Storm Water.” 
An interesting pamphlet has been is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture 
entitled, “Small Reservoirs in Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, and South Dakota.” 
This has been prepared by Mr. F. C. 
Herrmann, Irrigation Engineer. He 
shows that the profitable use of a large 
part of the arid and semi-arid regions 
of the United States depends upon the 
storage and use of storm water falling 
on these lands. In_ his ‘report Mr. 
Herrman has described a considerable 
number of reservoirs which are now in 
use, discussing the conditions which 
are necessary to make storage possi- 
ble, the proper construction and main- 
tenance of the reservoirs, and the use 
to which they have been put. 

A number of examples of good and 
bad practise are given in this pamph- 
let and the statements have great 
= value to prospective reservoir builders 
in the West. 





The Thirteenth Biennial Report of the 
State Engineer of Colorado, 1905-1906, 
has been issued. This report contains 
a large amount of valuable informa- 
tion concerning the development of 
irrigation in Colorado, and the build- 
ing by the State of various wagon 
roads, bridges, and other internal im- 
provements, including a number of 

reservoirs. An interesting map is in- 

a cluded in the report, showing the lo- 

cation of the various improvements 

constructed, with funds from the State 


Nn 


Engineer's Office, during the twenty 
years, 1886-1906. 

In one respect this report is unfor- 
tunately typical of many State docu- 
ments; exhibits the need of a careful 
editor. The book has no table of con- 
tents and apparently no consistent ar- 
rangement of subjects. 


“Geology of Connecticut.” A publica- 


tion of exceeding interest to citizens 
of Connecticut is the Manual of the 
Geology of that State, issued by Wil- 
liam North Rice, professor of geology 
in Wesleyan University, and Herbert 
Ernest Gregory, professor of geology 
in Yale University. This manual 
brings together in concise form the 
latest and most complete knowl- 
edge of the geology of the State 
and gives in non-technical lan- 
guage an outline of what is known 
in regard to the _ geologic  struc- 
ture and history of Connecticut. It is 
particularly useful to teachers and 
students, not only within the State, 
but also outside of its area, and gives 
answers to most of the questions 
which are asked by citizens who are 
concerned in the development of the 
resources of the State, whether these 
consist in the minerals or in the wa- 
ters and forests. Publications of this 
kind for each of the several States 
would be of value to the country as 
giving accurate knowledge of the phy- 
sical conditions which underlie many 
of the resources as yet untouched. 


The Second Biennial Report of the State 


Engineer of North Dakota contains 
many facts of interest to persons con- 
cerned with irrigation and drainage. 
The office in North Dakota is in its 
initial stages, and the first year and a 
half have been occupied in finding out 
what things were to be done. The 
able State Engineer, Mr. A. L. Fel- 
lows, has done much to put the office 
on a firm basis and to demonstrate to 
the people of the State the great im- 
portance of such work. 


“Pumping Plants for Irrigating Rice.” 


Bulletin 183, Mechanical Tests of 
Pumping Plants Used for Rice Irriga- 
tion in Louisiana and Texas, 1905 and 
1906, by Prof. W. B. Gregory, Tulane 
University of Louisiana. This report 
gives the details of a large number of 
mechanical tests of pumping plants 
used for rice irrigation in Louisiana 
and Texas. 

The bulletin also includes estimates 
of the cost of different types of plants 
and their cost of operation. 

Application for this: bulletin should 
be made to the Director of the Office 
of Experiment Stations, Washington, 
D 
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OCEAN VIEW HOTEL 


Ocean View (Near Norfolk), Va. 








Now open under the management of Mr. M. F. O’Callahan, 
formerly of the Hotel Gordon and The Cairo, Washington, D. C. 


Nearest first-class American plan hotel to main 
entrance of Jamestown Exposition. Only ten minutes 
by electric cars, which leave hotel for Exposition 


every five minutes. 


Ocean View is the Atlantic City of the South 


For information as to rates apply to 


M. F. O0’CALLAHAN, Manager 
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Before you visit the JAMESTOWN 
EXPOSITION reserve accom- 


modations at 


THE LYNNHAVEN 


Freemason and Granby Streets 
NORFOLK, VA. 


New—absolutely fireproof --mod- 
ern, up to date—250 rooms—125 
private baths. Most accessible and 
fashionable location in the city. 
Twenty minutes from the James- 


town Exposition. 


Guernsey R. Webb, Manager 


(Formerly with The Ansonia, New York) 





Be sure you secure quarters at 


THE LORRAINE HOTEL 


GRANBY AND TAZEWELL STS. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


before you start on your trip to the 
Jamestown Exposition. 


European Plan 
Rates from $1.50 up. 


Hot and cold running water in 
every room. Flemish Grill. 
Absolutely fire proof. Centrally 
located. Exposition cars pass the 
door. 

BERRY DODSON, Mgr. 
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R.Harris & Co. 
JEWELERS, 
WASHINGTON.O.C, 


Watches 


Our $10, $20, and $30 watches we guar- 
antee to be the BEST watches for the money 
to be bought in the United States. 


Cut Glassware 


Our selection of Cut Glassware is com- 
plete, and our prices are 20 per cent lower 
than New York for the same articles. 


Precious Stones 


We anticipated the advance in precious 
stones, and especially in diamonds, and are 
selling them at prices lower than they can be 
purchased wholesale at the present ttme. 


Jewelry 


We carry one of the most complete and 
up-to-date stocks of Jewelry to be found in 
this country, and our prices are right. 


ae 


Out-of-Town 
Service 


Upon advice as to 
requirements and limit 
of price, upon the cou- 
pon below, we will 
send for inspection 
selections from our 
stock. 

We will pay the ex- 
press charges both 
ways on all goods sent 
for your inspection 
with the exception of 
shipments west of the 
Missouri river, from 
which purchases of 
less than $50.00 are 
made. On these we 
will pay express 
charges one way only. 


When you visit Washington, on your way to or from the Jamestown 
Exposition, we invite you to call and inspect our store and our stock. 


If you do not mail us the coupon below bring it with you and we will 


accept it in payment of 10 per cent of any bill you may purchase. 


If you 


mail it to us, we will allow you 10 per cent discount on your order. 


R:. HARRIS & CC. 
Washington, D. C. 


Please forward for inspection selections of 


to $ 


prices from §$ 


It is understood that I 


am in no way obligated to accept or purchase the same. 


(Name)...... 
(P. O. Address). 
(State)...... 


— 





























in the United States 
Our Illustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogue of Orchids is now ready 
and may be had on application 





ORCHIDS... ORCHIDS 
We are the largest Orchid Growers 
OF 


Orchid Growers LAGER & HURRELL, " ‘ 


TREES AND SHRUBS | “80° “A°E0cS 


{ 
\ ea 
\ 


) s alb 1.25 . . 
Quercus alba $1.25 per bu Investors Read 


“é ° ae “ 
coccinea 1.25 

7 > ee The Wall Street Journal 
prinus 1.25 
| i rubra i . aaa DOW, JONES & CO., Publishers, 44 Broad Street, 
| : mu ag 2 New York. 

Juglans cinera 1:25 
| . nigra 1.00 “ “ 
| . MADE $10,000 
Pinus strobus 1.75 ‘* Ib. F M on HALF AN ACRE of 
oe elke ground, growing Gin- 
| ‘* — mitis 2.00 seng. Another is mak- 
| > ing hundreds of dollars per year growing 
| “ : id 2.00 ‘6 é Mushrooms in an ordinary cellar. Others are 
| rigida . making big money growing Golden Seal and other 


epee epee of — the wild supply is 
ast becoming extinct and prices rapidly advanc- 
For sale by ing. YOU CAN DO THE SAME. Our new 
monthly magazine, PROFITABLE HOME IN- 
F M c t & S rons: oe tells 7 . no it; full details; 
etters from successful people. If you want to 
24 . ray on Ons make pene — to-day Price $1.00 per 
yea", 3 months trial 25cents, sample copy 10 cents. 
-P. O. Box 393 B Address meen 
PROFITABLE HOME INDUSTRIES 
BILTMORE, ae 30 Thompson Bidg., Scranton, Pa. @ 








Ever think of the fact that you 
needn’t take a long trip to get 


Yo ur fresh air, exercise, and outdoor 
ES 4 life? An hour or two every day 
a Vacation during the summer and fall in 
ih 4 at Hom @ | your own flower garden will do 


wonders for you. Get our 


“Helps to a Beautiful Home ” 






















as a guide as to what to plant. 
It's free for the asking. June is 
the month for bedding Dahlias. » 
We offer selected varieties at 
$1.00 per dozen—less than half 
prevailing prices for stock of eqial 
quality. Order a dozen or more 
; now. We grow and ship only 
J the best. 


PETER’S NURSERY CO., Box 1207, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 





























—-RESORTS— 


s WHITE MTS. 





Encircled by mountain peaks and: surrounded by the fragrant spruce and balsam 


forests of the *‘New Hampshire North Woods,’ 


WwooDsS 


streams and springs of purest water, 


BRETTON 


with cold and sparkling mountain 


offers health, vigor and delight from the time of summer’s earliest green until the last 


tint of autumn’s gold-and crimson. 


ITS GREAT HOSTELRIES 


THE MOUNT PLEASANT and THE MOUNT WASHINGTON will provide every 
comfort and luxury that the traveler may require. 


ANDERSON & PRICE, Managers, Bretton Woods, 'N. H. 


Also of Brettcn Hall, N. Y., and the Hotel Ormond and Bretton Inn at Ormonds Beach 





The Moat Mt. House and Cottage. 
Accommodates 35 to 40 guests. Special rates for 
May, June and September. Golf, tennis, croquet, 
river bathing. Beautiful scenery; pine grove 
near house. Modern plumbing. Long distance 
telephone. Situated on large farm. For terms 
and other information address, 
C. EASTMAN, 
No. Conway, 
New Hampshire. 





SPRING LAKE BEACH, N.J. The most select 
family resort on the Atlantic Ocean. Surf and 
still water bathing, boating, ocean promenade, 
fine groves, excellent drives, golf links, hotels and 
boarding houses. Furnished cottages for rent, 
$500 to $3.000 for season. For catalogue apply to 
Wm. H. Potter, Spring Lake Beach N.J. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. BAY ST. GEO RGE 
HOTEL. Stephenville Crossing. Largest tourist 
and sportsman's hotel on the island. An ideal 
spot. Salmon fishing. Caribou hunting. Sail- 
ing. Sea bathing. Send for details and rates. 





CAPE BALLSTON BEACH INN and 
Surf Cottages by the Ocean, 
CoD, with table board: Jom meee. 
Surf Bathing. Send for klet. 
MASS. Ballston Beach Co., Truro, Mass. 





Plants and Trees 


YOU CAN MAKE MONEY selling our fruit 
or ornamental trees, shrubs and vines. 30, 40 
and 50% is what we pay our agents. A high- 
grade soe for active salesmen. H. M. Har- 
man Co., Geneva, N. 





Things Worth While 





A COLD STORAGE PLANT will pay for itself 
in one season. Write for description of Gravity 
Brine System, stating size and for purpose wanted. 
Madison Cooper Co., 118 Court St., Watertown, 
Wi Ss 





TO MINE OWNERS—You need The MacDon- 
ald Hot Blast Sulphide Smelter, for your copper 
and iron pyrite ores, high saving at low cost. 
Write us full details. TO INVESTORS—A safe 
investment in our Smelting Co., pay 8% or more. 
The McDonald Sulphide Smelter Co., Toledo, O. 


THORNE ISLAND, MAINE 


An ideal place for those desiring out-door life, 
combined with quiet and comfort. Central din- 
ing-room, individual cabins. Boating, bathing, 
fishing, tennis court. References required. Camp 
photos on application. M. M. BACON, Bath, Me. 


. BATH COUNTY 
Warm Springs al 
are now open for guests. For circulars and terms 
address Mrs. JOHN I,. EUBANK, Warm Springs, 
Bath Co., Va. 


HILLCREST Canaan, N. H. Camp for 
Girls. Fifth season. Under 
the care of two Boston teachers. Miss E. F. 
Simmons, 35 Toxteth Street, Brookline, Mass, 











Timber Lands 


TIMBE COAL, KAOLIN, MICA and ZINC 

9 lands. Prices: $ to $60 per acre- 
AXIS COAL anp TIMBER LAND CO., 605 Trac- 
tion Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For Sale in Florida—‘7.°2 s<:s° 

timber land; 
will cut sixty million feet of pine and ten mil- 
lions of cypress and sixty-five to seventy boxes 
turpentine per acre. Price per acre, $10. Will 
exchange for clear northern property. JOS. R. 
PUTNAM, Portland Block, Chicago. 








SOUTHERN TIMBER FOR SALE. 

51,000 acres of yellow pine in Florida; water 
communication with the sea. 

58,000 acres, mostly oak; fine tract; 11,000 feet to 
the acre. One of the best tracts in the south. 
$16 per acre. Address Essex, 257, % Forestry 
and Irrigation. 


21,000 ACRES VIRGIN TIMBER IN NORTH- 
ERN LOUISIANA. 8,000 feet per acre, of which 
4,000 to 6,000 feet is virgin oak and ash, the rest 
gum and cypress. Railroad, freight and logging 
facilities the best. Healthy location. Can mill 
all the year. Will sell timber to mill owners on 
tracts of 1,000 acres or more. 

BoALs & BRINGLE, Owners, Covington, Tenn. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 








Agents Wanted 





WE WANT one lady or gentleman to take or- 
ders and deliver for us. Rapid seller, highest 
quality goods, sales in almost every house. Best 
of pay and no money required to carry on the 
work. We will send you our proposition as soon 
as we hear from you. Send dealers name and 
28c, stamps or silver, and we will send you our 
sample pair of 6-inch shears. Write at once. 

THE UNITED SHEAR CO., Westboro, Mass. 








AGENTS wanted to sell our Stylographic and 
Fountain pens. Write for Catalogue and Agents’ 
discount. J. Ullrich & Co., +s naan Dept. 

6, 27 Thames St., New York, N 





ADVERTISE in the classified columns of For- 
estry and Irrigation. It will bring results. An 
advertisement this size will cost you $1.00 for 1 
time, or $5 40 for six times. Try it. 





Business Opportunities 





WE WILL start you in the Mail Order business 
at a much lower cost than any other house. We 
have years of experience in our line, and you 
have the benefit of our experience. We supply 
you with the goods, show you how toget your 
agents, and furnish you letters and circular mat- 
ter to carry on the work. You can carry on the 
work from your home and in spare hours, and 
make a big income. Exclusive territory given. 
For particulars address THE UNITED SHEAR 
CO., Westboro, Mass. 





Jewelry 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG of 
original and artistic jewelry: precious and semi- 
precious stones, including turquoise, opals, coral, 
etc.; pendants, bracelets and otherdesigns. Also 
full line of abalone shell jewelry and ornaments. 
California Gem Co., 601 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Corporations 





CORPORATIONS—Arizona laws more liberal’ 
less expensive thananyother. Noannual reports- 
No license. No tax. Complete incorporation, 
fees and costs for $50. J. M. Burnett, Att’y at Law, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 





Birds. 





LIVE GAME, GAME BIRDS, Etc. — Fancy 
pheasants, all varieties. Ornamental water fowl: 
Flamingoes, cranes, storks, swans, geese, ducks. 
Write for price list. Wenz & Mackensen, Yard- 
ley, Pa.; Agents for Jul. Mohr, Jr., Germany. 





Financial. 





LOAN YOUR MONEY on First Class Mortgage 
Secured on Real Estate. I can guarantee you 7 
per cent perannum, payable semi-annually. For 
particulars write Edgar G. Banta, Attorney, 
Urbana, Ohio, or Springfield, Ohio, 


Patent Attorneys 








PATENTS—Gustav Ayres, M. E., Patent Attor- 
ney and Mechanical Expert. Formerly Exami- 
ner U. S. Patent Office; Prof. of Mechanical En- 
gineering, Columbian University. All inquiries 
promptly answered. 1006 F St., Washington,D.C. 

ADVERTISE in the classified columns of For- 
estry and Irrigation. It will bring results. An 
advertisement this size will cost you $1.00 for one 
time, or $5.40 for six times. Try it. 


Poultry Food 


EATON’S FAMOUS POULTRY FOODS 
CHICK SCRATCH MASH 
LIFE SAVER CLIMAX PERFECTION 
Ask your dealer, or write R. D. Eaton Grain & FEED Co, 

Norwich, N. Y. Mention this paper. 








| timber—pine, fir and cedar. 


| Real Estate 





FLORIDA home at low price, comfortable house 
in Pine Highlands, delightfully pleasant; an ideal 
place for invalid seeking health. L.W. KERVAN 
20 W. 27th Street. N. Y. 


FOR RENT—Edgewood Cottage, Mt. Pocono, 
Pa. Ten rooms, completely furnished, modern 
improvements; two acres of ground, one-half 
shaded; large veranda; croquet, bowling, tennis 
privileges. G.M. Shoemaker, Mt. Pocono, Pa. 


GENTLEMAN'S HOME For Sate-inahern 
house, high elevation; sanitary plumbing; two 
bathrooms, conservatory; electric lights; pure 
spring water; thirty acres of land bordering on 
lake; nine miles east of Hartford, Conn.; New 
Haven R. R. trolley service. For description and 
views, send to owner, R. P. BISSELL, Man- 
chester, Conn. 





$75,000—Buys 58,000 acres St. Lawrence River 

gd tract, 400 million feet spruce, cedar and 

Good cutting and marketing facilities. FEN- 
wics & SPIEDEL CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SUMMER RESIDENCE FOR SALE, with all 
modern improvements, steam heat, 12 rooms, 
bath, gas and electric lights, large lawn, located 
on the ocean front. $12,000; also Summer resi- 
dences for rent. Send for booklet. B.R. Slocum 
Agency. Belmar, New Jersey. 
$10 SECURES CHOICE N. Y. City Lot. Balance 
easy terms. No interest. On rapid transit, via 
Battery tunnel, in operation July, 1907. Big ad- 
vance certain. Send for descriptive booklet, etc. 
J. F. Moeser, 41 Park Row, N. Y. 











Englewood, N, J.—The most beautiful 
suburb of New York. 30 minutes distant, high 
elevation, extensive western view of valley and 
mountains, all city improvements, Gentlemen's 
fine places ‘extend along the slopes to the top of 
the Palisades. The native forest. combining with 
the scenery on Hudson river, presents a picture 
of marvelous oer Delightful situations for 
residences of high-class character—now on sale. 
| For particulars address, E. C. Dillingham, 140 
Nassau Street, New York. 


AN ISLAND FOR SALE 


267 acres in Puget Sound, Washington. This isan 
ideal property, only a few hours from Seattle and 
Tacoma. Exceptional soil, location and climate, 
Capable of high cultivation, Good house on the 
property. Suitable for health or pleasure resort, 
or for private estate. Perfect natural park. Fine 

As beautiful as any 
island on either coast. For maps and particulars 
write to H. C. E., Box 188, Buffalo, N. Y. 








Automobiles 





CARTER TWO-ENGINE CAR—The Perfec’ 
car, so pronounced | by experts, is absolutely reli 
able, a ‘‘ tow-home "’ being unknown; initial cost 


| less, and car guaranteed to last /onger than any 
| other known make, dar none; possesses TWO en- 
| gines, working singly, or as a unit, without any 


additional cost of operation—on the contrary cost- 
ing % less to operate than any single engine car. 
To investors in automobile stock, this company 
offers a limited amount of Treasury stock at par— 
$1.00—for the completion of its factory to be erected 
upon its recently purchased site at Berwyn, Mary- 
land. This stock should be worth $10.00 per share 


| within a few years, and pay a handsome dividend. 
| INVESTIGATE THIS OPPORTUNITY. Thou. 


sands of local stockholders. Inquire for particu- 
| lars at the Executive Offices, 409 Munsey Building- 
| Washington, D. C., Carter Motor Car Corporation, 





Fer the Home 





SOMETHING NEW—Our Denatured Alcohol 
Burner fits any lamp. Produces 75 candle-power 
gaslight. Absolutely non-explosive and odorless. 
National Alcohol Light and Heating Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


















































to write for our big FREE BICYCLE catalogue 

ate, ¥ the most complete line of high-grade 

BICYCLES, TIRES and SUNDRIES at PRICES 
BELOW any other manufacturer or dealer in the world. 


DO NOT BUY A BICYCLE ‘°°: 


or on any kind of terms, until you have received our complete Free Cata- 
logues illustrating and describing every kind of high-grade and low-grade 
bicycles, old patterns and latest models, and learn of our remarkable LOW 
PRICES and wonderful new offers made possible by selling from factory 
direct to rider with no middlemen’s profits. 
WE SHIP ON APPROVAL without a cent deposit, Pay the Freight and 
allow 10 Days Free Trial and make other liberal terms which no other 
house in the world will do. You will learn everything and get much valu- 
able information by simply writing us a postal. 

We need a Rider Agent in every town and can offer an opportunity 
to make money to suitable young men who apply at once, 


$8.50 PUNCTURE-PROOF TIRES 2," Ly 


Regular Price § SA 
$8.50 per pair. - 

To introduce a Sea HEDGETHORN RECORD 2 
We Will Seli nas, aces RE ; 

You a Sample = a 
Pair for Only OUT THE AIR 
(CASH WITH ORDER $4.55) 

NO MORE TROUBLE FROM PUNCTURES. 
Result of 15 years experience in tire 
making. No danger from THORNS, CAC- 
TUS, PINS, NAILS, TACKS or GLASS. 
Serious punctures, like intentional knife cuts, can 

be vulcanized like any other tire. 
Two Hundred Thousand pairs now in actual use. Over make-SOFT, ELASTIO man 
Seventy-five Thousand pairs sold last year. EASY RIDING. 


DESCRIPTION: Made in all sizes. It is lively and easy riding, very durable and lined inside 
with a special quality of rubber, which never becomes porous and which closes up small punctures 
without allowing the air to escape. We have hundreds of letters from satisfied customers stating 
that their tires have only been pumped uponce or twice ina wholeseason. They weigh no more than 
an ordinary tire, the puncture resisting qualities being given by several layers of thin, specially 
prepared fabric on the tread. That “Holding Back”’ sensation commonly felt when riding on asphalt 
or soft roads is overcome by the patent “Basket Weave” tread which prevents all air from being 
squeezed out between the tire and the road thus overcoming all suction. The regular price of these 
tires is $8.50 per pair, but for advertising purposes we are making a special factory price to the rider 
of only $4.80 per pair. All orders shipped same day letter is received. We ship C.O.D. on approval. 
You do not pay a cent until you have examined and found them strictly as represented. 

We will allowa cash discount of 5 per cent (thereby making the price $4.55 per pair) if you send 
FULL CASH WITH ORDER and enclose this advertisement. We will also send one nickel 
plated brass hand pump and two Sampson metal puncture closers on full paid orders (these metal 
puncture closers to be used in case of intentional knife cuts or heavy gashes). Tires to be returned 
at OUR expense if for any reason they are not satisfactory on examination. 

We are perfectly reliable and money sent to us is as safe as in a bank. Ask your Postmaster, 
Banker, Express or Freight Agent or the Editor of this paper about us. If you order a pair of 
these tires, you will find that they will ride easier, run faster, wear better, last longer and look 
finer than any tire you have ever used or seen at any price. We know that you will be so well pleased 
that when you want a bicycle you will give us your order. We want you to send us a small trial 


order at once, hence this remarkable oo: seein called , . 4 . - 
uilt-up-wheels, es, pedals, parts and repairs, an 
COASTER-BRAKES, everything in the bicycle line are sold by us at half the usual 


prices charged by dealers and repair men. Write for our big SUNDRY catalogue. 
ut write us a postal today. DO NOT THINK OF BUYING a 


bi 
DO NOT WAIT bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone until you know the new and 
wonderful offers we are making. It only costs a postal to learn everything. Write it NOW. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. “JL” CHICAGO, ILL, 


CEN IS ALL IT WILL COST YOU 


PER PAIR 


Se 













Notice the thick rubber tread 
“A” and puncture strips “B” 
and “D,” also rim strip “H” 
to prevent rim cutting. This 
tire will outlast any other 


v=.. PAPER. Soe 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. Inc, Washington, 


Sole Agents in the District of Columbia for the 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 


the Largest Manufacturers of Book Paper in 


the world. 
IF IN NEED, DROP THEM A LINE 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS ON FORESTRY 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF FORESTRY 


Forest Mensuration. By HENBY SOLON 
Graves, M. A. A complete text book of this import- 
ant subject and the first written for American For- 
esters. It deals with the determination of the volume 
of log, Iree, or srand, and with the study of incre- 
ments and yields, Price, $4.00 

onomics of Forestry, The. By B. E. 
ERNOW. This volume treats of forests and forestry 
from the standpoint of political economy, and is 
designed to furnish a trustworthy basis for formu- 
lating public policy. Price, $1.50 
First Book of Forestry, A. By FILIBERT 


RotH. An outline of the general principles of | 


forestry, written in simple, non-technical language, | 


designed particularly for the beginner. Price, $1.25 
Practical Forestry, for Beginners in 
Forestry, Agricultural Students and 
Woodland Owners. By JoHN GIFFORD. 
A good general description of the principles of 
forestry with enough technical information to pre- 
pare the beginner. Price, $1.28 
History of the Lumber Industry of 
America. By J. E. DEFEBAUGH. The first au- 
thoritative work of its kind yet issued, and one 
which will commend its self alike to the timber 
owner, lumberman, lumber: manufacturer, or mer- 
chant, or student of economics. In four volumes 
bound in half leather $5.00 per volume, 
Forest Planting. By H. NICHOLAS JARCHOW. 
An illustrated treatise on methods and _ means of 
restoring denuded woodland. _ Price, $1.50 
Forestry. (Schwappach.) An English transla- 
tion of ‘* Forstwissenschaft.”’ Price, 50¢€ 
Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and 
Live Fences. By E. P. PowELL. A treatise 
on the planting, growth and management of hedges 
with ‘information concerning windbreaks and 
shelters. Price, 50c. 
North American Forests and Forest- 
ry. By ERNEST BRUNCKEN. This volume, exposi- 
tory in its character, is written in a style intended 
for the general reader, to whom it should convey a 
good idea of our forests forestry. Price, $2.00 
Practical Forestry. By ANDREw S. FULLER. 
A treatise on the propagation, planting and cultiva- 
tion, with descriptions &nd the botanical and popu- 
lar names of all the indigenous trees of the United 
States, and notes on a large number of the most 
valuable exotic species. Price, $1.50 
Principles of American Forestry. By 
SAMUEL B.GREEN. Prepared especially for students 
in elementary forestry and for the general reader 
who wishes to secure a general idea of forestry in 
North America. Price, $1.50 
Profession of Forestry, The. By Gir- 
FORD PINcHOT. A pamphlet containing an address 
on that subject by Mr. Gifford Pinchot; also an ad- 
dress by Mr. Overton W. Priceon ‘Study in Europe 
for American Forest Students,’’ and a list of refer- 
ence publications for students. Price, 25c 


FOREIGN IMPORTATIONS 


English Estate Forestry. ByA.C. ForBgs. 
An authoritative volume on English forest methods 
from the pen of a well known forester, that should 
prove of interest to Americans. Price, $3.60 

Forstwissenschatft. (Schwappach. ) Price, 40c 

Manual of Forestry. (Schlich.} Five vol- 


plete, $17.20) : 
Vol.I. “Utility of Trees and Fund- 
amental Principles of Silvicul- 


ture.” Price, $2.40 
Vol. Il. ** Formation and Tending 
of Woods.”’ Price, $3.20 
Vol. Ill. ‘* Forest Management.” 
Price, $3.20 
Vol.IV. “Forest Protection.’ 
Price, $3.60 


Vol.V. “Forest Utilization.” Price, $4.50 

This is oma the most authoritative work that 

has been issued on the technicai side of forestry, 
translated from the German. 


DENDROLOGY, BOTANY, AND IDENTIFICA- 
TION OF SPECIES 


Manual of the Trees ot North 
America (exclusive of Mexico). By CHARLES 
SPRAGUE SARGENT. A volume that presents in con- 
venient form and with excellent illustrations, authori- 
tative information concerning the trees of North 
America. It is written ina manner that enables the 
reader to readily find what family or species any 
particular tree belongs. ice, $6.00. 


American Woods. By Romeyn B. Hove. 
A new departure in the publication of an authorita- 
tive work illustrated with actual wood sections of 
the various species described. Three are given of 
each, viz., radial, transverse, and tangential. Is- 
sued in ten parts, per part Price, $5.00 


Among Green Trees. By JULIA ELLEN 
Rocers, This book supplies the demand for a 
nature book on trees which is more than mere sys- 
tematic studies. The book treats of o prin- 
ciples, etc., and gives tree history and life accurate- 
ly. Price, $3.00 


Familiar Trees and Their Leaves. 
By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS. This little volume con- 
tains a large amount of interesting information 
concerning the better-known trees of the eastern 
United States. The botanical name and habitat of 
each tree is given, along with a recora of the pre- 
cise character and color of its foliage. Price, $1.75 


Flora of the Northern United States 
and Canada. By BRITTON and BRownE. A 
complete and accurate key to the flora of the region 
covered, 8 vols, Price, $12.00 

Flora of the Southern States. (Chap- 
man.) This is an excellent key to the flora of the 
south, complete and accurate in its scope. 

Price, $4.00 

Getting Acquainted with the Trees, 
By J. HORACE MCFARLAND. A handsome volume, 
copiously illustrated, and with facts accurately pre- 
sented in an entertaining way. Price, $1.75 


How Plants Grow. By Asa Gray. An 
understanding of the way in which a tree grows is 
of prime importance to the forester, and the matter 
here presented is accurate and authoritative. 

Price, 85¢. 

Manual of Botany. By AsaGray. A key to 
the flora of the northeastern states, and the most 
authoritative publication of its nature. 

Price, $1.62; sield edition, $2.00 


Our Native Trees. By Harriet L. KEELER. 
A popular key to the trees of the northeastern 
United States, presented in manner giving easy 
access to the text. The book is accurate, and as far 
as possible is written in a style which would make 
it interesting to the beginner. Price, $2.00 


Our Northern Shrubs. By Harrier L. 
KEELER. This volume is planned on the same 
lines as the foregoing, and describes the shrubs 
which are native to the region extending from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Mississippi River and from 
Canada to the northern boundaries of our Southern 
states. The arrangement is by families and eaeh 
member is given a popular and scientific descrip- 
tion. Price, $2.00 


Principal Species of Wood; Their 
Characteristic Properties. By CHARLEs 
HENRY SNow. No attempt is made to give exhaus- 
tive mene a of species, but the author presents 
a mass of information designed for the use and in- 
struction of woodworkers, etc., in a popular style. 
A host of concise information is brought under each 
head, and the work isa valuable one. Price, $3.50. 


Studies of Trees in Winter. By ANNE 
OAKES HUNTINGTON A description of the decidu- 
ous trees of northeastern America with keys for 
their identification in winter, written in a bright, 
entertaining style, and containing a mass of valu- 
able information. Price, $2.25 


These books sent prepaid upon receipt of price indicated, by F ORESTRY AND IRRIGATI ON, 
1311 G Street, N W., Washington, D. C. 
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~BOOKS ON RELATED SUBJECTS 


The Garden 
é ing, old or young, can fail to appreciate this book, 


Roses and How to Grow Them. By for it really gives the fundamental! knowledge of 





The First Book of Farming. By 


many Experts. in text, practical; in subject and } how to conduct a farm with the least expense and 
quality of illustrations, beautiful. Price, $1.21 | the largest return. There are 63 full pages of help- 
we | ful illustrations. The price is extremely low for a 


work of such value, 63 pages of photographs. 


Ferns and How to Grow Them. By 
Price, $1.10 


G, A. WuoLson. The growing of hardy ferns, both 
in the garden and indoors. Price, $1.21 


Lawns and Howto Make Them. By 
LeONARD BARRON. For the first time the subject of 
lawn seed mixtures is set forth and explained. 32 
photographs. Price, $1.21 


Nature Books 


The Mushroom Book. By Nina L. 
MARSHALL. It is an invaluable aid to all who are 
interested in fungi as food or as a limitless subject 
of study. The author has had the assistance of 
several specialists, and the book is accurate in 
every detail. The illustrations, 24 color plates and 
40 black and white, are from the famous photo- 
graphs by Mr. and Miss Anderson Price, $3.30 


Vines and How to Grow Them. By 
WILLIAM McCoLLom. Dealing with these delight- 
ful climbing and trailing plants for the adornment 
of trellis, pillar and wall, with suggestive directiona, 
Illustrated from photographs. Price, $1.21 


How to Make School Gardens. By H. 
D, HEMENWAY. This suggestive little book is a 
practical manual of school gardening for both Nature’s Garden (Wild Flowers). By 
teacher and pupil, and supplies the first adequate NELTJE BLANCHAN. A most interesting and beau- 
Work of thesortinthiscountry, There are to-day a tiful book, enables anyone to identify ali the com- 
hundred thousand school gardens in Eurupe, and mon wild flowers of the North American continent, 
the progress of the recent movement in America and introduces the reader to their marvelous life- 
has been most rapid. This volume is based on histories and the part which insects play in these. 
actual experience (the author is an authority and Illustrations—32 color plates and 4s black and 
director of the Hartford School of Horticulture), white. all from photographs of the actual flower 
Illustrations, 10. Price, $1.10 i a Price, $3.30 


How to Make a Fruit Garden. ByS. 
W. FLETCHER An eminently practical work on American Food and Game Fishes. 
sa the suhject of fruits for the home. With 182 photo- By Davip STARR JORDAN and Bb. W. LVERMANN. 
" graphic illustrations by the author. Price $2.20 Fills a long-felt need in populaf scientific works, 
being a full account of the Jife-histories and meth- 


How to Make a Flower Garden. A ods of capture of North American food and game 


charming and a practical book by experts on every fishes. The only book in existence which will 
H branch of the subject. More than 200 beautiful enable the amateur readily to identify species new 
j photographs. , Price, $1.76 to him. With 10 lithographed color plates, 100 
| : photographs of live fish in the water, and 200 text 
' How to Make a Vegetable Garden. cuts. Price, $4.40 
7 By EpituH L. FULLERTON. ‘The only adequate book 
on the home vegetable garden. 250 photographs , 
by H. B. Fullerton. Price, $2.20 Nature Biographies. By CLARENCE M. 
5 \ " WEED. This volume is a sort of personal acquaint- 


ance with the lives of the more common butter- 
flies, moths, grasshoppers, flies, and so on, the sort 
of fascinating details of these inseci existences 
which make the reader want to go out and study 
these every-day marvels for himself. 150 photo- 
graphic illustrations. Price, $1.50 


The Home and Farm 


How to Build a Home. By F. C. Moore. 
While there are dozens of books giving an endless 
variety of designs for houses, this is an unusual 
book which tells ‘‘ How to Build a Home.’ A book ‘ ’ 
which will answer all technicaland practical ques-s ‘The Brook Book. By Mary RocErRs MILLER, 
tions, and put the amateur builder in possession of A brook is one of the most living and companion- 
all the information necessary to build to the best able features of the landscape, and few people, 
advantage. Illustrations, specimen plans, draw- even the most ardent nature lovers, realize what 
ings, etc. Price, $1.00 an endlessly interesting study its changes and 

its throbbing life afford. It isa fascinating subject 

which the author (well known as a teacher, lec- 
turer, and writer connected with the Nature Study 

Bureau at Cornell) handles with much ability. 16 





A ee era te Ct 


The Country House. By CHARLES EDw. 
Hooper. A practical manual of house building, 
absolutely invaluable to everyone with a country 


us place. It covers every branch of te subject in photographs. Price, $1.50 
, detail and treats of the garden and its furnishings in 
connection with the dwelling. 380 photographs 
and plans. Price, $3.30 Nature and The Camera. By A. RabD- 
CLYFFE DUGMORE. Mr. Dugmore is an expert in ° 


The Making of a Country Home. By the new movement of photographing live birds, 


These books sent prepaid upon receipt of price indicated, hy FORESTRY AND IRRIGA TION, 


J. P. MowBray (‘J. P.M.’’?). This delightful story 
showed its universal appeal when published ser- 
ially, and the volume amply carries out the inten- 
tion of the author. Besides its practical interest 
for the thousands of city dwellers who have dreamed 
of having a country home, the story is one of such 
reality, humor, and interest as to ensure it the 
widest circulation in book form. Elaborately 


decorated, $1.65 


animals, fish, flowers, etc. His works brought him 
so many requests for information, that he has set 
down here a full and detailed account of his meth- 
ods. From the choice of a camera to questions of 
lighting, and to the problem of ‘‘snapping’”’ shy 
birds and animals in their native haunts, every 
step isexplained so simply as to be easily compre- 
hended, even by the beginner. 53 photographic 
illustrations. Price, $1.50 
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BUILP SOAT 
ro 


BY THE 


BROOKS SYSTEM 


Of Full Size Patterns and Illus- 
trated Instructions. 

You need no tool experience— no previous 
knowledge of bonts. Our big free catalog 
gives hundreds of testimonials—tells how a 
profitable boat building business may 
established. Send for it. 

Patterns of all Row Boats and Canoes, $1 to $2 
Patterns of Launches and Sail Boats 

under 30 feet, “ : $2t:$10 

We sell knock-down frames with patterns 
to finish for l ss th::n it costs others 
to manufacture. 
15'4-Foot Launch Frame and Patterns, - 
16-Foot Launch Frame and Patterns, - 
22-Foot Speed Launch Frame and Patterns, 
Other prices in proportion. 
21,811 inexperienced people built boats by the 
Brooks System last your. Why not you? 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG oon*<s Price® 


terns, knock-down frumes with putte ros ” 
finish, and complete knock-down boats. 


— GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED. 








OF Tat PATTeRN SYSTEM OF BOAT 


9 sm st. SAGINAW, MICH 


TIMBER LANDS 


3,837 acres, fee simple, of oak, gum, 
ash, hickory, cypress, birch and pine, 15 
to 65 inches or more in diameter, in 
eastern 

NORTH CAROLINA 
fronting nine miles on the navigable 
Roanoke River, 85 miles west from Nor- 
folk, Va., 13 miles from railway station. 
Cheap freight rates by rail or water. 
Freight steamers plying on the river. 
Rich level bottom lands, good logging 
ground. Only principals dealt with. 

Address, Forest No 342, 

Care FORESTRY & IRRIGATION. 





‘Rife Hydraulic 
Ram 


(Pumps Water by Water Power) 
Town Water Works, 
(—" Railroad Tanks, _Irrigation, 
Country Homes, Greenhouses. 
No Attention—No Expense—Runs Continuously. 


Operates under 18 inches to 50 feet fall. Elevates water 
30 feet each foot of fall. 5000 in successful operation. 
Sold on 30 days trial. Catalog and estimate free. 


RIFE HYDRAULIC RAM COMPANY, 





Why not buy a good motor 
and keep good natured? 


If you get a Cushman the motor will be the least 
of your troubles. Cylinder, piston, piston rings 
and cranks are ground according to micrometer 
measurements. Crank and piston pins are hard- 
ened, inain bearings are gas tight and adjustable, 
That's why the Cushman develops more power, 
lasts longer and consumes less gasoline than other 
two-cycle motors. 
Write for catalogue to 


CUSHMAN MOTOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 


SEATTLE HARDWARE Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Agents for Pacific Coast 


California, Alta, Placer County 


AGASSIZ HALL 


is a boys’ Preparatory School in the Sierra Ne- 
vada Mountains. Its boys are encouraged to 
ride, row, swim, fish, hunt, trap, snowshoe as 
out-of-school aids toward developing healthy 
manhood 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Graduate School of Applied Science and 


The Lawrence Scientific School 

offer graduate and undergraduate courses in Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineering, Architecture, Landscape Architec- 
ture,Forestry, Physics, Chemistry, biology and 
Geology. 

For further information, address W.C. SABINE, 
15 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 





Read ‘‘ Irrigation in the United 
States,’? by Frederick Haynes 
Newell, Chief Engineer U. S. 


Reclamation Survey. Price, $2, 


postpaid to any address. Address 


‘‘ Forestry and Irrigation,’’ Wash- 





+134 Trinity Bidg., New York. 





ington, D. C. 























ABSOLUTELY . the best 

there are — unequalled 
for purity and germination, 
and no more expensive than 
others. 

If you have not already 
receivedour CATALOGUE, 
send for it now. It costs 
YOU. NOTHING, 


J.M. Thorburn&Co. 


33 Barclay Street, 
Through to 38 Park Place 


Established 1802 


NEW YORK 





A distinctive feat- 
ure of Young’s Solar 
Transits enables the 
engineer to bring the 
clear limb of the sun’s 
image between. the 
equatorial wires with 
greater exactness than 
in other solar attach- 


ments. 


Ulustrated Catalogue upon application 


‘YOUNG & SONS, pamapetpaia 








(Have You a - 


Hobby? 


It does not make any difference to us with 
what kind of a hobby you are identified, we 
can furnish you articles from papers and mag- 
azines published all over the world upon any 
subject you may be interested in. The man 
who wants to be 


Up-to-Date 


Press-Clipping 
Service 


because he cannot read everything himself. 
It’s simply a physical impossibility. Let us 

for you—it’s our business. Our work 
sayes you much valuable time spent in li- 
braries and reading papers in search for infor- 
mation which can be nowhere definitely 
obtained. You will be surprised at the re- 
sults; you will see paragraphs which you 
would never have been able to find yourself. 
Drop us 4 postal and we will point out to you 
what we can do for you.. Price; $500 for 100 
clippings. 


H. ROMEIKE, Inc. 


110-112 West 26th St. 


Sry New York City J 














The Longleaf Pine 
in Virgin Forest 


A Silvical Study. 
By G. FREDERICK SCHWARZ, 


Author of ‘‘Forest Trees and Forest 
Scenery.’’ 


12mo, x +135 pages, 23 full-page 
half-tone illustrations and 3 dia- 
grams. Cloth, $1:25 net. 


CoNTENTS.—Introduction. Character 
of Virgin Longleaf Pine Forests. Nat- 
ural Rotation: Evolution in the Forest. 
Tolerance.. Fires,, The Soil Cover. In- 
jury to Seedlings; caused by Hogs. Rate 
of Growth in Virgiti Forest. | Forest 
Management, The Aisthetics of Forestry. 


John Wiley & Sons 


43 and 4§ E. 19th Street 
New York City 





In writing advertisers kindly mention Forestry AnD IRRIGATION 








Biltmore COLORADO 
Forest School SCHOOL OF 
Biltmore, N. C. FORESTRY... 


xXx. xX 

: ¢ Summer term opens about 
Theoretical and practical 
instruction in all branches of eae 
applied forestry. 


Course comprising tweive 
consecutive months can be A twelve weeks’ course in 
entered at any time of the applied forestry, engineer- 
year—no vacations. ing, etc., on a large forested 


5 re tract near Colorado Springs, 
Object lessons within the Colorado. 


mountain estate of George 
W. Vanderbilt, comprising 
120,000 acres, where forestry 
has been practiced since 1895 


























...For particulars apply to... 
es Wm. C. Sturgis, Dean, 


For further information Colorado Springs, 
apply to ; Colo 


Cc. A. Schenck, Director 














YALE FOREST SCHOOL 


NEW HAVEN, . CONNECTICUT 




















The course of study in THE YALE FOREST 
SCHOOL covers a period of two years. Graduates 
of collegiate institutions of high standing are ad- 
mitted as candidates for the degree of Master of 
Forestry. 

The Summer School of Forestry is conducted at 
Milford, Pike County, Penna. 
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For further information address 


Henry S. Graves, Director, New Haven, Conn. 























SUDWARTH PRINTING COMPANY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 








